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A Timely Contribution— 


The 119 deaths at the West Frank- 
fort, Illinois, mine last month are a 
sad commentary on the timeliness of 
“Coal Mines’ Guardian” 


All the reasons for this 


the article 
in this issue. 
tragic disaster may never be known. 
Preliminary investigations have indi- 
cated that 
walls resulted 


“squeezing” in the mine 
dangerous accumu- 
lations of explosive mine gases. If 
the accident did happen because ac- 
cumulations of gases were exploded, 
it may now be impossible to deter- 
mine what caused the ignition that 
touched off the explosion. 

Whatever the explanation may be, 
however, the terrible loss cannot help 
but emphasize the contribution to 
mine safety offered by the new Amer- 
ican Standard Safety Code for Elec- 
trical Equipment in Coal Mines. 

The standard is not yet published. 
When it is available, it will provide 
an up-to-date and complete guide to 
safe installation and use of electrical 
equipment in coal] mines. Mine owner 
and worker representatives working 
together with other groups concerned 
with industrial safety, with equip- 
ment manufacturers and with govern- 
ment organizations charged with the 
responsibility of mine inspections 
developed the standard. 

All will benefit if they work to- 


gether again to put it to use. 


A Salute to the Past and a Glance 
to the Future— 

On a nationwide and international 
level during 195] 


broad range of activi- 


standardization 
touched on a 
ties, some of them new and original, 
some representing a new approach to 
They varied 


terminol- 


old problems. from 


‘Acoustics, measurements, 
ogy” to “Ventilation equipment” and 
“Welding operations, safety”—not to 
Savings from standardiza- 
tion” and “Benefits of standards in 
purchasing.” (See Index to STanp- 


Volume 22. Januarv- 


mention 


ARDIZATION, 





December 1951, published as Part 2 


of this issue.} 

1952 already promises even more 
interesting new activities. Scheduled 
for publication in this magazine in 
coming months are articles on meth 
ods of determining quality of surface 
finishes: on ball and roller bear 
ings: on the experience of Dutch 
companies with the use of standards: 
and on new government policies. The 
international meetings to be held in 
New York in June and the National 
Standardization Conference in Sep- 
tember will open many new and in- 
teresting subjects for discussion. To 
be held in conjunction with the Cen- 
tennial of Engineering in Chicago, the 
Conference wil] demonstrate the rela- 
tionship of standardization to engi- 
neering in general. Of special interest 
to all concerned with standardization 
will be the Fiftieth Anniversary cele- 
bration of the American Society for 
Testing Materials in June. Here, 
standardization will rightly have an 
outstanding role, as it had during 
ASTM’s 50 vears of national and in- 


ternational activities. 





Our Front Cover 


Nerve center of Pittsburgh's pro- 
duction operations are railroad yards 
such as these, and many others like 
them. Coal and iron ore from all 
mining districts in the country is dis- 
tributed by rail to the steel mills and 
manufacturng plants of this key pro- 
duction city. Prevention of lost-time 
accidents in coal mines through use 
of all known safety precautions is one 
means of keeping urgently needed 
fuel flowing to Pittsburgh's factories. 
(See page 5). Photo—Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.). 











Opinions expressed by authors in 
STANDARDIZATION are not neces- 
sarily those of the American 
Standards Association. 





wnt Standardization s« 2 


Formerly Industrial Standardization 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 


Standardization is dynamic, not static. It means 
not to stand still, but to move forward together. 
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Cyril 
Ainsworth 


Cyril Ainsworth, ASA’s technical director and assistant secretary, has been elected 
fifth president of the American Museum of Safety oldest safety organization in the U.S. 
Mr Ainsworth is a U.S. member of the International Accident’ Prevention Committee, 
International Labor Office. and is secretary and a director of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, He took an active part in developing the plan that led to organization 
of the Council. Mr Ainsworth joined ASA’s staff in 1930 to take charge of its work on 
safety standards; became assistant secretary in 1931; and technical director in 1946. He 
has just been named by the International Labor Organization as one of a panel of experts 
on safety at a labor relation seminar in Calcutta, India (see page 25). 

The American Museum of Safety originated in 1906. Among the accomplishments 
attributed to it are organization of the first International Exposition of Safety and Sani- 
tation. December 1913: encouragement of periodic health examinations; prevention of 
accidents due to fireworks; and initiation of courses for safety engineers. Financial grants, 
scholarships, and underwriting provided by the Museum stimulate special studies on acci- 
dent prevention as well as programs to prevent accidents and determine their causes, Each 
year the Museum presents the Harriman Medals for railroad safety and the Arthur J. Wil- 


liams Memorial Award for an outstanding contribution to the conservation of human life. 





wires be 


‘HOULD bare power 
he permitted to rest against wood 
frames or on coal in a mine? 
At what height above the rail must 
trolley wires be guarded in protect- 
ing men against contact hazards? 
Should power circugs entering a 
mine have lightning protection? 
What special controls should be pro- 
vided for belt-conveyor svstems ? 
These 


bearing on safe electrical 


and many other questions 
installa- 
tions in coal mines are answered in 
the new standard recently approved 
by the American Standards Associa- 
tion under the title “American Stand- 
ard Safety Code for Installing and 
Using Electrical Equipment in and 
About Coal Mines.” 

This code, sponsored jointly by the 
American Mining Congress and the 
Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, represents 
the combined efforts and judgment 
of the many interests serving the coal- 
mining industry. It is a revision of 
a former American Standard pub- 
lished in 1926 by the Bureau of 
Mines as Technical Paper 402 under 
the title, “Safety Rules for Installing 
and Using Electrical Equipment in 
Coal Mines.” 

When it is understood that com- 
prehensive codes such as the Na- 
tional Electrical Code and the Na- 
tional Electrical Safety 
been in existence for many years, the 


Code have 


necessity for another electrical code 
unlike 


most industries, the mining of coal 


might be questioned. But, 
presents an ever-changing problem to 
the electrical engineer. 

In many a manufacturing plant, 
machines and the electrical circuits 
to them frequently remain fixed in 
position throughout the life of that 
plant. 

In a modern coal mine, however, 
as the coal is removed, the machines 
that produce the coal are constantly 
moving to new locations. Thus, with 
ever-shifting load centers it becomes 
necessary to extend the feeder cir- 
cuits for these machines; to extend 
trolley circuits, if haulage is by elec- 
tric locomotives; and to move rec- 
tifier, transformer, or other substa- 
tions so that power sources will be 
shifting load 


nearer the centers. 
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Coal Mines’ Safeguard 


A New Standard Electrical Code 
for Coal Mines 


By E. J. Gleim 


Electrical Engineer, Bureau of Mines, Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Added to this problem is that of pro 
tecting the circuits against mechani 
cal damage by roof falls, derailments, 
and the like, also the problem of 
eireuits 


overcurrent protection for 


and machines that usually have 
widely fluctuating loads. 

Thus, it may be seen that the elec- 
trical rules that may be followed in 
making safe factory installations are 
not necessarily applicable to instal 
lations in mines. 

When the Bureau of Mines was 
established in 1910, electrical opera- 
tion of underground machines (in 
other words, mechanization of coal 
mines) was on a very limited basis. 
But, even at that early date, it was 
recognized that electric circuits and 
hazards for 


equipment — presented 


Fig. | 
conditions: 


which safeguards must be provided 
This was evident in the act of Con- 
gress which, in establishing the Bu- 
reau, directed that it “make diligent 
investigation of the methods of 
mining, especially in relation to the 
safety of miners, and the appliances 
best adapted to prevent acc idents, the 
possible improvement of conditions 
under which mining operations are 
carried, the use of explosives 
and electricity, the prevention of ac 
cidents, and other inquiries and tech 
nologic investigations pertinent to 
said industries, and from time to time 
make such public reports of the work, 
investigations, and information ob- 
tained as the Secretary of said depart 
ment may direct, with the recom 


mendations of such bureau.” 


A pump installation of 35 years ago shows a number of hazardous 
Fire hazards due to oil-soaked timber and other flammable 
materials; possibility of shock from contact with exposed starting switch; 
possible injury if clothes catch in unguarded belt between motor and pump. 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept of Interior 





eit rik ully 
driven equipment in coal mines had 
no accepted rules for guidance or 
fo require compliance with es 


hed safe Hence, it is 
surprising that these instal 


practices 


* 


Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept of Interior 
Fig. 2 Trolley wire hangers not 
properly spaced permit wire to touch 


Unguarded 


trolley wires and cables are still to be 


combustible material. 


found in some modern mines today. 


Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept of Interior 
Fig. 3 Above: Trolley wire should be 
guarded to protect workmen against 
shock. Fig. 4 Below: A power cable 
without 
through wooden frame is shown here. 


insulation where it passes 


Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept of Interior 


lations lacked many of the safety fea 


tures now considered essential for 


ade quate prote ction of men and prop 
erty underground, An example of 
fire and other hazards in a pump in- 
stallation of 35 vears ago is given in 


figure 1. Figure 2 shows a trolley 


wire that is improperly 
that 


supporte d. 
should be 


men against 


and a trolley wire 


ruarded for protecting 


shock is shown in figure 3. In figure 


1, a power cable is seen without the 


required insulation where it passes 


A careless 


under an un- 


through a wooden frame 


switeh installation 
guarded trolley wire is illustrated in 


figure 5. Figure a moder: 


o shows 


fireproof pumping station in an up 
date val mine 

It is of interest, then, to note that 
imong the first activities of the Bu 
reau of Mines 


uitline for a code of 


is the drafting of an 
regulations 
In the 
First Annual Report of the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines 
tary of the 
Year 


} 
rMwiny 


overing electricity in mines 


» the Secre 
Fiscal 
1OLL, the fol 


appears: 


Interior for the 
ended June 30, 
stalemne 

‘An outline for a code of regula- 


tions, modeled after the English code 


for the use of electricity in mines 
was drawn up and used as the basis 
of a 


American Mining Congress. 


by a committee of the 
The re- 


of this committee was adopted 


report 


port 
almost verbatim by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature and has become a law of 
that State 

Five years later the Bureau issued 
lechnical Paper 138.2 This 
was superseded in 1926 by Technical 
Paper 102 


paper 


which, as previously 


stated, was sponsored jointly by the 
Bureau of Mines and the American 
Mining Congress. After a lapse of 


" 
more vears, the 


four Bureau issued 
another set of rules, which were pub- 
lished in Information Circular 6269.4 

When mechanization of coal mines 
proceeded at an accelerated pace. the 


development of 


new equipment and 


1ew methods of mining made it ap- 
parent that existing rules no longer 
Accordingly, in 1940, 
a revision of Technical Paper 402 was 
undertaken. A 
the stage of 


World War Il 


vere adequate 
hough this reached 
1 preliminary draft. 
halted further work 


Late in 1947 the revision was ac- 
tively resumed, and another prelim 
inary draft was prepared by Bureau 
of Mines engineers. Soon thereafter, 
Mining 


agreed to continue as co-sponsor for 


the American Congress 
a new code to be prepared for adop- 
tion as an American Standard. This 
carefully by the 


Power Committee of that organiza- 


draft was studied 
tion and revised by a subcommittee 
after due consideration was given to 
comments and suggestions from or- 
ranizations such as the National Flec- 
Association. 


trical Manufacturers 


Finally, in February 1949 a revision 
agreed upon by the sponsors was for 
warded to the Standards 
Association for 


Sectional Committee M2 was ap 


American 


consideration. 


pointed that same month by the As 
drafts of the 


proposed revisions of the previous 


sociation to ¢ onsider 


standard. This committee comprised 


representatives of the following ot 
ganizations: 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, American Institute of Min 


Metallurgical 


American Mining Congress, 


ing and Engineers, 
Associa- 
(om- 


Institute of 


Casualty and Surety 
Coal Mining 
America, Mine Inspectors Institute 
of America, National 
Standards, National Coal Association, 
National Electrical Manufacturers As 
National Safety 
United States Bureau of Mines, and 
United Mine Workers of America. 
rhis committee met on March 24, 
1949, and g: 


to the form and content of the stand- 


tion of 


panies, 


Bureau of 


sociation, Coune il, 


ive general consideration 


ard, and a subcommittee chosen from 
the group was assigned the task of 
draft 


comments 


preparing a based on written 


and oral received. The 


new draft by correspondence and ad 


(Clark, H. H., : =, M., Sug 
ested Safety 

ig Electrical Equipment in Bituminous 
oal Mines: Bureau of Mines Tech 


1916, 36 py 


Bureau of Mines and American 
Safety Rules for Install 
Electrical Equipment in 
Bureau of Mines Tech Paper 


Rules for Installing and 
ng 


Paper 


| S 
Mining Congress, 
and Us ng 
Coal Mines 
2, 1926, 21 
‘Isley, L. C., and Means, C. M., Sug 


Salety 


Installing and 
il Equipment in Coal Mines 
Inf. ¢ 1930, 22 


Rules for 


6269 


STANDARDIZATION 





Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept of Interior 
Fig. 5 Careless switch installation 
under an unguarded trolley wire is 
both a shock hazard and fire hazard. 


Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept of Interior 
Fig. 6 A modern fireproof pumping 
station used in an up-to-date mine. 


ditional meetings was further revised 
1951 
was formally adopted as an American 
Standard. 


The new code has as its objective 


and ultimately in September 


the setting up of proper safeguards 
for reducing fire, explosion, electric 
shock, and other hazards in and about 
coal mines by indicating the steps 
necessary in the selection, installa 
tion, operation, inspection, and main- 
tenance of electrical equipment and 
circuits. It is intended to cover sur- 
face as well as underground installa- 
both bitu- 


minous-coal mines but not at strip- 


tions at anthracite and 


mining operations. It does not ap- 
ply to buildings and installations not 
directly connected with the mining 
operations, since such buildings and 
installations generally can be consid- 
ered under the National Electrical 
Code. 

As a further objective, the code 


was designed to give the mine elec 


Januarv. 1952 


trician and mining electrical engineer 
an up-to-date set of concise rules in 
one volume that would be easy to 


understand and practical to follow 





Interesting Sidelights 


r HE one country in the world 
that can produce more coal than 
it needs for its own use is the 


United States. 


logical 


This is due to techno 
progress made by the coal 
mining industry during the past few 
Hardy and D. R. Mit 
chell, writing in Mining Engineering 
1951. 


production costs have spurred the in 


years. A. C. 


February report that rising 


dustry to install labor-saving ma 
chinery that has increased the output 
of coal from an average of approxi 
mately 35 tons per man per day to 
an average of 65 tons per man per 
day. 

“Continuous mining” is the tech 
nological development which prom 
ises greatest increase in output with 
lowered costs. This is use of me- 


chanical loading and conveying 


equipment, synchronized with me- 


chanical cutting equipment—the coal 
being cut. loaded, and carried to the 
surface in a continuous stream 
Where seam conditions permit its 
use, appreciable over-all cost reduc 


Mechanized 


conveying and loading equipment is 


tions can be obtained. 


very new and this type of continuous 


operation has only recently 
ome into use 
Mechanization of coal mines has 
developed rapidly since 1940, how- 
ever. In that year only 32.1 per 
cent of bituminous coal mined under 
loaded ; 
that this 


ground was mechanically 


estimates for 1950 indicate 


vrcentage had increased to 53. pet 


cent. The accompanying table shows 
the rapid rise from 1925 to 1950 in 
percentage of coal mechanically 
loaded underground, as well as the 


se in percentage cut by machine 


ind in the 


per day 


output of tons per man 


lo operate this mechanical mining 
equipment, greater amounts of ele 
trical power are used each year 
lrolley and feeder circuits have had 
to be extended; consequently greater 
lengths of wire and cable are being 
exposed to damage from roof falls 
Each machine and each foot of wire 
added means that much more to be 
inspected and maintained in safe con 
dition. In a gassy mine, particularly 
this means constant vigilance with 
careful application of safety stand 
ards to prevent the spark that might 
spell disaster 
Nore: Mr Hardy 


whian Coals, In Cincinnati, Ohio, and 


chief engineer, Appa 


hairman of the Coa 
Division, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Mr Mitchell 
« head of the De; 


1950 served as 


urtment of Engineering, 
Pennsylvania State College. He is secre 


AIME Coal Divisior 


tary of the 


This chart, illustrating the sharp increase in mechanization of coal mines and 
consequent rapid rise in output of coal, points to the reason why more and 
more electrical power is used in coal mines each year. Increasing acceptance 
of the continuous mining principle is one reason for the sharp rise in percent 
of coal mechanically loaded underground. As illustrated here, the number of 
tons of coal mined per man per day has shown a steady rise, along with the 
percent of coal cut by machine underground. 
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l/2"-13 Recognized 
as Unified Screw Thread 


PHVUE third printing of the Ameri 
| can Standard, Unified and Amer 

ican Serew Threads (for Screws 
Bolts, Nuts, and Other Threaded 
Parts) has just been issued Mack 
necessary by the fact that copies of 
the second printing are no longer 
ivailable, publication of the third 
printing has presented an opportu 
nity for recording al change in the 


Unified '4-in thread from 
! 12 to 1,’ 13 


typographical 


oars 
as well as for cor 
recting errors The 
change in the }.-in. thread was de 
cided upon recently as a result of 
agreement between British and Amer 
icans. Accordingly, the ."-13 thread 
is now printed in bold face type in 
the table of coarse threads, indicating 
it is the recognized Unified thread 


Phe 1, 
this table 


12 has been eliminated from 
and is now listed only as 


an American Standard special thread 


The '/2-inch Coarse Thread 
At the 


American-British-Canadian 
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Conference on Unification of Engi- 
neering Standards, held in 1945 in 
Ottawa, the 1.”-12 coarse thread 
was adopted as a Unified thread as 
a concession té British practice. (The 
\.-in. British Standard Whiteworth 
Thread had 12 threads to the inch.) 

Since that time, however, American 
industry has found it to be practi- 
cally impossible to change from the 
generally used 14"-13 coarse thread 
to the }”-12. The difficulties involved 
in such a change in normal times 
have been increased by the renewed 
period of war production, In 1950, 
realizing the importance of this sit- 
uation, the British suggested infor- 
mally that the pitch of the Unified 
1.-in. coarse thread again be consid- 
ered. This has led to the formal 
adoption of the 1,”"-13 coarse thread 
on both sides of the water, and, ac- 
cordingly, to the change in listing the 
Unified '.-in. coarse thread in both 
British and American Standards. The 
first and second printings of B1.1- 
1949 listed the 14-13 coarse thread 
Standard 
12 as the Unified thread. 


as an American thread, 
and the |. 
The only change in the third print- 
is that the 14”-13 


thread is now printed in bold face, 


ing, therefore, 


instead of light face type, and the 
1,”"-12 thread has been shifted to the 


tables of special threads. 


The |-inch Fine Thread 


The Unified 1”-12 fine thread has 
also come up for discussion during 
the last few 
British Standard Whiteworth series, 
the l-in. fine thread had 10 threads 


years. In the former 


per inch. The previous American 
Standard (B1.1-1935) listed the 
l-inch fine thread with 14 threads 


per inch. The Unified 1”-12 fine 
thread, therefore, represents a depar- 
established 


American and British practices. Con- 


ture from previously 
sideration has been given to chang- 
ing the Unified l-inch fine thread 
1”-12 to 1”-14, here, 
again. there is no indication that 


from since 


American industry will generally 
adopt the 1”-12 fine thread. The sit- 
uation has not seemed important 
enough, however, to justify a change 
in the Unified fine thread series. As 
a result, the Unified 1”-12 fine thread 
has been maintained in the third 
printing of BI.1-194° and is again 
listed in bold face type. The Ameri- 
1”-14 fine thread is 


again listed in light face type. 


can Standard 


Small Thread Sizes 


Agreement has also been reached 
by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Canada on adoption 
of five threads in nominal sizes be- 
low 1, in. as Unified threads for cer- 
tain limited applications, such as the 
attachment of instruments to panels. 
These threads are the American num- 
bered sizes 4-40; 6-32; 8-32; 10-24; 
and 10-32, with preference to 10-32 
over 10-24. 


used for the internal assembly of 


Choice of the screws 


each instrument unit is left free. 
Therefore, in assembling the instru- 
American industry can 
Standard 


bered sizes whereas British industry 


ment itself, 


use the American num- 
is free to use the British Association 
(BA) threads, already 


in the UK. However, the unification 


widely used 


of threads for attaching instruments 
to panels will make it possible to con- 
nect an instrument of any manufac- 
turer to equipment of any other man- 
ufacturer (British, American, or Ca- 
nadian) interchangeably. 

Final agreement on the adoption 
of the five thread sizes below 14 in. 
was reached too late to be mentioned 
in the third printing of B1.1-1949. 
However, a loose sheet addendum 
is being enclosed in each copy of the 
new issue. This lists the five small 
thread sizes and states that in future 
printings of the standard these sizes 
will be listed in bold face. The sym- 
bols NC or NF, as applicable, will 


be retained. 
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Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
A petroleum pipeline and stills at 
the Port Jerome refinery, France 




















American Petroleum Institute 


Manufacturers authorized to use the API monogram, indicating their 
products meet API standards, are located in all parts of the world. 


API Program Reflects World Problems 


HE strategie and economic im- 
ction of petroleum is bring- 

ing about greater activity in drill- 
ing and production than in any other 
period up to this time. This intense 
activity is reflected in widespread 
participation in the American Petro- 
leum Institute’s standardization pro- 
gram by organizations in all parts of 
the world, C. A. Young, Director of 
the API Division of Production told 
the Conference of Executives of 
Member-Bodies of — the 
Standards Association at the National 


American 


Standardization Conference October 
23, 1951. 


made annually to API standards is 


The value of products 
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some $500,000,000, not taking into 
account material manufactured and 
distributed abroad. 

Component parts of a drilling rig 
can be purchased from manufactur- 
ers in 13 countries other than the 
USA itself. These parts can be as- 
sembled at some distant point and 
there used to drill an oil well. Pipe 
manufactured in other countries in- 
terchanges perfectly with the Ameri- 


can product, Mr Young declared. In 


the present shortage of steel in this 
country, several thousand tons of tu- 
bular goods made in England, Ger- 
France have 


many, Belgium, and 


been imported into the United States 


and are being used in our domestic 
drilling operations. 

Because the Army recently indi 
cated a need for more complete inter 
changeability of component parts of 
storage tanks, API has worked with 
the Armed Services in developing 
standards so that today storage tanks 
for either the Armed Forces or do- 
mestic use are identical. 

Mr Young described the API 
standardization program for main- 
taining interchangeability of oil-field 
equipment as follows: 

Pipe, in the form of casing, tubing, 
and drill pipe, is a vital item in drill- 
ing for oil and gas. These tubular 
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products are threaded with the 60 
deg V-thread, both roots and crests 
Threaded 


Hons on accessory equipment in the 


he ing rounded conner 


drill stem, such as tool joints drill 
collars, and tool bits, utilize a coarse 
pitch, steeply tapered thread having 
i truncated 60-deg thread form. 
Prior to API standardization there 
sas no dependable interchangeability 
etween these important connections 
of different manufacture. The result 
ing chaos on drilling tool connections 
vas solved by the idoption of com 
plete specifications on a selec ted list 
of sizes of threads, including specifi 
cations on master 


The key to 


changeability on 


gages 
maintaiming inter 
drilling tools is 
maintenance of accuracy of reference 
master gages owned by the various 
manufacturers This was accom 
plished under the tutelage and guid 
ance of the National 
The kevstone of the arch 


was a set of grand master drilling 


Bureau of 


Standards 


tool gages deposited with the Bu 
reau, with supplementary secondary 
masters deposited with official testing 
Mid-Conti 
nent, and Pacific Coast regions of the 


United States 


agencies in the Eastern 
where manufacturers 
could test their master gages at stated 
inte rvals 

When gages are beyond stated in 
terchange tolerances, they must be re 
conditioned. In that way, no manu 


facturer can depart from this official 


standard for any great period. 

It can now be stated that every im- 
portant threaded connection in use 
in the producing branch has been 
standardized 

An important part of this interna 
tional development is the Institute's 
system of identifying products that 
meet its specifications. It has an of 
ficial registered monogram, the use 
manuflac- 


of which is granted to 


turers under specified conditions. 
These conditions require a statement 
from the manufacturer detailing his 
qualifications and also an affidavit 
that the 


on products which comply with a 


mongram will be used only 


particular specification, and that ma 
terial that does not comply will not 
( ompliance with API 


standards and marking privileges is 


he so marked 
entirely the responsibility of | the 
manufacturer. Policing of compliance 
is done by the purchaser, either 
through commercial testing agencies 
or his own inspectors, There have 
been instances of non-compliance, 
vhich have been promptly rectified 
by the manufacturer, but there have 
been no cases of willful non-compli 
ance 

When manufacturers be 
interested in API 
the problem of testing and maintain 
This 


was solved through the appointment 


foreign 
came standards, 


ing their master gages arose, 


of foreign official certifving agencies 


which are the counterparts, in their 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


A section of the Elk Basin, Wyoming, oil field. Interchangeability of drilling 
tools is maintained through accuracy of manufacturers’ master gages. 
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respective countries, of our National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Before appointment, the foreign 
testing agency was required to cali- 
brate a gage and report on its accu- 
racy. The gage was then sent to the 
Bureau of Standards where it was 
again calibrated and the results of 
these two tests then compared. Where 
differences occurred, they were ad- 
justed by correspondence until there 
was complete agreement on the accu- 
racy of the eyuipment and methods 
of measurement used by both. 

Today there are four such foreign 
testing agencies in Europe and Aus- 
tralia: 

National Physical Laboratory, 
Teddington, Middlesex, England. 


Physikalisch-Technische Bundesanstalt, 
Braunschweig, (West) Germany 
Laboratoire d’Essais du Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, 

Paris, France. 

National Standards Laboratory, 

Division of Metrology, 

Chippendale, New South Wales, Australia 


{ system of 


ow ned by 


reports on gages 
manufacturers has been 
adopted and pedigree records are 
maintained in Dallas on the accuracy 
of the master gages owned by each 
manufacturer who has been author- 
ized to use the API monogram. It is 
through this system of master gages, 
official testing agencies, and system- 
atic reports, that interchangeability is 
maintained on an international basis. 

The use of the Institute’s mono- 
gram is not confined to threaded con- 
nections. It is used on other products 
as well, for example, wire rope, der- 
ricks, mating pump parts, belting, 
steel chain and others. 

A substantial number of API speci- 
fications are translated into German, 
French, and Italian. In the English- 
speaking countries, API specifications 
have been adopted by several of the 
national standards agencies or have 
been used as the basis for the pro- 
mulgation of related standards in 
which the interchangeability provi- 
sions of API specifications have been 
preserved. 

Cooperation with foreign national 
main- 


standards organizations is 


tained through the interchange of 


committee reports, specifications, and 


other publications. 
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Administrative Standards in Business and Industry 


N our company we have found it 
useful to distinguish between 

“technical” and “administrative” 
standards. By technical standards we 
mean our standards for materials 
(like steel, copper, and rubber), our 
standards for common parts (such as 
bolts, nuts, and washers), and our 
engineering practice standards (such 
as our standards for design, drafting 
practice, and the like). We have had 
these technical standards for over 30 
years. 


We started 


standards only five vears ago, and 


using administrative 
therefore we are still pretty much in 
the experimental stage. Nevertheless, 
the results to date have been very en- 


couraging. 


Nature of Administrative Standards 


Administrative standards cover a 
broad range of subject matter-—ad- 
ministration, accounting, engineering, 
inspection, personnel, production, and 
safety (Figure 1). There is no com- 
pelling reason why similar standards 
could not touch almost any phase of 
a company’s operations. 

Typical administrative standards 
contain a “scope” paragraph, a para- 
graph devoted to “policy,” a para- 
graph on “summary of procedure,” 
and another paragraph on “detailed 
procedure.” 

An administrative standard is a 
standard that outlines a practice, pro- 
cedure, or policy to be followed by 


one or more units of an organization 


Purpose of Administrative Standards 


Administrative standards have 


three main purposes: 


First, they serve to coordinate the ef 
forts of separate groups working on differ 
ent phases of the same problem 

Second, they promote censistency in the 
handling of repeated functions. 

hird, they serve to convert solved prob- 
lems into routine procedures, thereby mak- 
ing the solution a matter of record and a 
future guide for all concerned. 


How We Got Started 


About five years ago we began to 


recognize that we were expecting 
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Mr. Daicher is Superintendent of Standards and Publications, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, Beloit, Wisconsin. This paper was pre- 
sented at the Company Member Conference session of the Na- 
tional Standardization Conference, New York, October 23, 1951. 


miracles of our supervisors. Our 


foremen, department heads, and 


superintendents were supposed to 
have the “tools” they needed to do 
their job. They had an “Expense 
Account Book” issued by the account 
ing division. They had a “Material 
Control Manual” issued by the pro- 
duction division. They had a “Super 
visor’s Reference Book” issued by the 
personnel division. They had some- 
thing on safety from the safety divi 
sion, and a lot of miscellaneous in 
structions from other sources. Some 
how the supervisor was expected to 
keep all of this material in order, in- 
cluding the corrections, additions 
deletions, and revisions that were for- 
ever being sent to him. He was also 
expected to be able to find the right 
information when he needed it. And 
of course he was expected to run his 


unit, too. 


In many cases new instruction ma 
terial piled up awaiting a breathing 
spell that would enable the super- 
visor to put the material in proper 
order. Sometimes the new material 
was not even removed from the en- 
velope in which it was received. All 
of this added up to one thing: The 
material we were furnishing to our 
supervisors—that was supposed to 
help them in doing their jobs--was 
not getting the results it should 

We decided that our basic problem 


was this: 


Manual-type information was being sent 
to ‘supervisors from a number of different 
sources Kae h source had its own number 
ing system, its own format and editorial 
practice, its own indexing system, and its 
own distribution system 

Because of this, the position of the su 
pervisor was needlessly difhcult--from the 
standpoint of keeping the material he re 
ceived up to date, and from the standpoint 


of locating a particular piece of informa 


Figure | 


Typical Administrative Standards 





Standard 
Number 
——_ 
ADO5. 86 
AD23. 3 
AD38. 5 
AD38. 8 
AU04 .2 
AU04. 3 
EN20.4 
IN38. 5 
PEl?7. 1 
PE20. 1 


Plant Security Regulations 


Overtime Authorization 


Expense Code Numbers 


Foundry Occupations 
PE80. 2 
PN56. 8 
PN62. 7 
SAl.2 
SAH. 8 





Title of Standard 


Organization Chart of Quality Control Division 


Sale of Merchandise to Employees 


Department Code Numbers 


Engineering Change Procedure 
First-Piece Inspection of Production Tooling 
Hourly Rates for Shop and Foundry Occupations 


Job Descriptions of Hourly-Rated Shop and 


Enforcement of Employee Conduct Regulations 
Storage and Disposal of Obsolete Tools 
Substitution of Materials and Parts 

Accident Prevention Policy 


Safety Rules for Procurement, Inspection, and 
Maintenance of Chain Lifting Devices 


Administration 


Accounting 
Engineering 


Inspection 


Personnel 


Production 


> afety 











Figure 2 
Major Subdivisions 
of Fairbanks-Morse Standards 








SECTION SUBJECT 
AD ADMINISTRATION 
AU | AUDITING & ACCOUNTING 
iN i ENGINEERING 
iN | INSPECTION 
we T MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 
PE | PERSONNEL 
PN | PRODUCTION 
SA | SAFETY 
SP , | STANDARD PARTS 


TE _| TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 











tion when he needed it The information 


when he did tind it, was often not a 


simple tounderstand as it might have beer 


Having decided what the problem 
was, we decided to standardize on 
standards. This procedure and policy 
information was to be written up as 
standards. Fach of our supervisors 
would have his own standards book 
to be used as his primary on-the-job 


book to look in 
just one book to kee pup to date: just 


reference just one 


one numbering system to become 
familiar with; just one index to refer 


to 


Relationship Between Technical and 
Administrative Standards 


Next we had the problem of coor 
dinating these administrative stand 
ards with our technical standards 
How could the two be made to jibe ? 

The outcome was that we resolved 
to have just one system of standards 


J standards 


| wure «< shows how our 
setup as a whole is organized. We 
have made no attempt to separate ad 
ministrative from technical standards 
The Administration Section contains 
administrative standards only In 
some of the other sections, however, 
we have both technical and adminis 
trative standards, For example, in 
the Engineering Section, which con 
tains mostly technical standards, we 
“Engineering 


have a standard on 


Change Procedure,” a typical ad 


Thus all 


standards, both technical and admin 


ministrative standard 


istrative, are tied closely together 
under a single framework. 

A common numbering system also 
ties all our standards together (Fig- 
ure 3). We use a decimal number- 


ing system. With this system it is 


possible to issue any number of new 
standards and insert them at any de- 
sired point in the book. At the pres 
ent time a complete set of standards 
occupies two large volumes. Our 
binders are equipped with removable 


If we 


number of 


title inserts in the backbone. 
need to increase the 
volumes, it is a simple matter to 
change the title inserts and keep them 


up to dat 


Framework for Administrative 


Standards 


Administrative standards are in 
some ways individual to the company 
that uses them. At least they are 


much more individual, in general. 
than many types of technical stand 
ards. For example, my company’s 
standard on drafting practice is much 
like that of several other companies’ 
The same thing is true of standards 
for common hardware items, such as 

capscrew. When it comes to ad- 
ministrative standards, two compa- 
nies might have a standard on ex 
actly the same subject, but their con- 
tents might be entirely different. An 
administrative standard must be tail 
ored to meet a certain situation, and 
to the spec ifn needs of the organiza 
tion that is to use it. 

Because of this, I shall not discuss 


the details of our administrative 


standards. It is possible, however, 


that the framework for such stand- 
ards might be very similar from one 
company to another 

What we did first was to decide on 
the major subdivisions of our stand- 


ards engineering. administration, 


accounting, and the like. These are 
shown in Figure 2. After that we 
prepared a detailed framework for 


each section—a master table of con 


tents, so to speak. Figure 4 shows 


just how this was done, for a typical 
We listed not the titles of the 


section 
standards we expected to have, but 


rather the subjects on which we 


thought we might some day want to 
have a standard. 

These tables of contents required 
hard thinking and all the foresight 
we could bring to bear. We tried to 


keep the following in mind: 


1. To think in terms of doing a job 
that would last for 100 years. We were 
conscious of the fact that systems once 
established are difheult and often costly 
to change 

2. To resist the temptation (and a little 
pressure) to set up the system in terms 
of organization structure or in terms of 
function of organization units. Organiza 
tion structure and unit functions would be 
ipt to change, and in so doing might obso 
lete our standards framework. 

3. To set up the framework purely in 
terms of subject. When finished, it looked 
very much like a framework based on or 
ganization. The main difference was in 


our thinking. If we thought in terms of 


Figure 3 
Numbering System Used for Fairbanks-Morse Standards 
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subject, we were on firmer ground when 
it came to classifying standards properly 
and consistently. 

4. To avoid making the subdivisions of 
our framework too fine. Suppose that in 
our Personnel Section we had had one 
subdivision on “holidays” and another on 
“vacations”. We might have wanted to 
cover both subjects in a single standard; 
in that case we would have had no proper 
place to put it. We avoided this potential 
difficulty by lumping the two subjects to- 
gether in a single subdivision on “holidays 
and vacations.” 

5. To create a framework that would be 
flexible and provide for future expansion 


to cover unforeseen needs, 


To Be or Not to Be a Standard 


From the very start we had no in- 
tention of going overboard in the 
direction of administrative standards. 
We had no thought of substituting a 
rule book for effective on-the-job 
management. Our whole company 
operates on a decentralized plan that 
places full responsibility on each 
plant manager and his staff organiza- 
tion. We were fully aware of the 
danger of over-standardization: we 
also were convinced that administra- 
tive standards, properly applied, 
could be a useful and effective tool. 

Over the past five years we have 
developed a number of criteria for 
deciding when we should and when 
we should not issue a standard. 

One factor we take into-account is 
effective- 
Any subject to be covered by 


“duration of interest or 
ness.” 
an administrative standard should be 
of permanent or relatively permanent 
interest. Another important factor is 
the “number of persons affected.” A 
given subject might otherwise be 
ideal material for a standard, but if 
it will affect only a few people, we 
don’t make it a standard. Other 
factors include: nature of subject 
matter; number of divisions affected; 
confidential character, necessity for 
immediate issuance. 

These criteria are often valuable 
not only for determining whether we 
should have a standard, but also what 
should go into the standard if we de- 
cide to have one. The “duration of 
interest’ factor——or test—can be ap- 
plied to any portion of a standard. It 
is undesirable to include information 
or instructions in a standard, unless 
the information will be of permanent 
interest, If some new procedure is 
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Figure 4 


Framework of Inspection Standards 





SUBSECTION 
NUMBER 
————— = 

INOL General 


IN06 Inspection Reports 
INO9 Inspection Codes 


Visual Inspection 


Process Inspec tion 


Mechanical Tests 
Sectioning Tests 
Penetrant Tests 
Electrical Tests 


Metallurgical Tests 





General Information 


INOS Duties and Responsibilities of Inspectors 


Inspection Methods 


Use of Inspection Tools, Gages, and Comparison Standards 
Dimensional and Surface Inspection 
Inspection of Subcontracted Items 


Receiving Inspection 


Magnaflux Inspection 
Radiographic Inspection 


Inspection of Salvage Operations 
Inspection of Specife Products and Components 


Magnetic Tests Other Than Magnaflux (see IN32) 


Hydrostatic and Similar Tests 


Sonic and Supersonic Tests 


Chemical and Corrosion Tests 


SUBJECT 


Test Methods 








being introduced by means of a stand- 
ard, we write the standard as if the 
procedure had been in effect for ten 


Special information needed 


years. 
for introducing the procedure is ex- 
cluded from the standard itself. Such 
information can be conveyed in some 
other way, such as by & transmittal 
standard 


letter accompanying the 


when it is released. 


The Role of The Standards 
Department 


People consider a standard like 
“Accident Prevention Policy,” a mat- 
ter for the safety department. Or 
they look at a standard like “Storage 
and Disposal of Obsolete Tools,” as 
a function of the tool control] group. 
Just what role should the standards 
department play in the preparation 
of these standards? 

Figure 5 shows the principal func- 
tions involved in producing an ad- 
ministrative standard, and also shows 
where each function is performed. 


The steps shown in the chart may be 
further explained as follows: 

Step 1—Proposal for Standard 
Any suggestion that a new standard 
be developed must originate outside 
the standards department. Neverthe- 
less, the idea will often stem indi- 
rectly from the standards department. 
For example, one of our responsibili- 
ties is to keep the rest of the organi- 
zation informed on new. standards 
being developed by other organiza- 
tions. This often results in a sug- 
gestion that we prepare a_ similar 
standard for ourselves. 

Step 2-—Canvass to Confirm 
Veed—-After receiving a request to 
prepare a new standard, the stand- 
ards department makes a canvass to 
find out whether the need is great 
enough to warrant a standard. One 
of the responsibilities of the stand- 
ards department is to discourage un- 


sound standardization. 


Step 3—Authorization of Project 
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tandard has 


need for i 
shed, the project of pre 
tandard must be author 


mana oO divisions 


of Material — At 
tandards department 
of gett what 
information is required to pre 
rst’ draft Sometimes the 
tandard lies mainly 
iriacdiction of some one 
is the accounting divi 
onnel division, et lr 
standards department 
quest that div 
t preliminary write-up 
il Ordinarily here 
bee done in selectin sup 


ranizin the ma 


work 


ind or 

o as to produce a clear 
tandard. Therefore, we like any 
eliminary write-ups to be sketchy 
We have it understood that 
department will do the 

rout completing if or 


presenting it 


Preparat on of First Draft 
the job o tr inslatineg 
nlormatior into a clear 
d workable standard. It 
process, concerned with 
the non-essential ma 
taining only that which 
material for a standard, Ih 
erforming this function, the stand 
rds department will frequently work 
from other 


ubje et 


ith personnel 


nterested in the 


We trv to produce a first draft as 


close as possible to what we feel is 


wanted in the final standard 


Step 6 Review and Criticism 

The completed first draft is sent to 
, 

visions for review and 


letter 


ill interested d 
omment, with a transmittal 
briefly deseribing the standard’s ori 
in. All comments and criticisms are 
sent to the standards department, 
sometimes with copies to other inter 


ested department 


Mep 7~~Pre paration of Final Drajt 

[his is the job of coordinating the 
comments received and reconciling 
iny conflicting viewpoints. Some 
times two or three sucessive drafts 


Where 


department will call a 


are required necessary the 
tandards 
meeting of representatives from all 
divisions concerned, for the purpose 
of resolving any points at issue. This 
is one place where majority rule does 
not apply. We 


to defer the issuance of any standard 


believe it is better 


rather than issue it in opposition to 
the views of any considerable group 


that will have to use it 


Step 8—Approval of Standard 

The final draft of the standard is sent 
to all division managers for approval 
Ordinarily the acceptability of the 
tandard will have been pretty well 
established prior to this, through in 
with the people 


Hence the division 


formal agreement 
most concerned 

manager “ approval is mainly for the 
record However it serves the fur 
ther purpose of reminding them that 


the standard will shortly be issued, 


Figure 5 


<0 that they may make any necessary 
preparations for its use in their divi 


Step 9— Publication and Distribu 
tion Publication and distribution ts 
the last and simplest step. For some 


standards we issue a covering 


Standards Transmittal Letter,” ex 
plaining the necessity for the stand 
ird, establishing an effective date for 
its application, and giving any temp- 
orary instructions that mav be re 


quire d 


Advantages of Administrative 
Standards Over Other Methods 


By now we think we know why we 
ret better results with administrative 
standards: 


] Administrative standards mean hav 
We are 


g one system instead of several 
ssuing this kind of information so that it 


will be used. We find it is used a great 
leal more if the r who has to use it 
has just one book to look in, one book to 
keep up to date, one index to refer to, and 
ust one numbe 4 sten te become 
familiar with 

2 Administrative 


ermanent W hee 


was issued fror several 


standards ire more 


struction n iterial 


i 
smuirces, it was 
very likely that one or more of these sys 
tems would become out of date or fall 
disuse. On the other hand, with our 
resent sing tem very time we revise 
reconsider the 

1 the book 
eived and bet 
i simple matter to 
write clea ” “ ocedure structions 
Neither is i e matter to select the 
best form of ible. char or graph for 
esenting informatiot On the contrary 
of skill. We 


oncentrating — this 


t requires a ve gh degree 
have found that by 
work in the st partment, these 


continue 


Location of Principal Functions in Producing a Typical Administrative Standard 
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DRAFT 


REVIEW 
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Code for 
Pressure Piping 
(iets in the 


HE Code for Pressure Piping 
is playing an important role in 


hearings by Connecticut and 


Massachusetts state commissions on 


complaints of property owners against 
the building of high-pressure natural 
gas pipelines across their properties 
The commissions have the responsi 


bility for seeing that gas is brought 


to Connecticut and Massachusetts 


citizens under conditions that wil! 


} 


provide gas at and 


it economically possible 


economic rates 


also make 
for the pipeline to operate. At the 
same time, citizens must be protected 
from any undue hazards that might 
occur in piping natural gas at high 
pressures through thickly populated 
districts, 

The pipelines in question have 

the Federal 


a herefore, le 


right-of-way 


been authorized by 
Commission. 


they 


Power 


gally have 


across 
Connecticut and 


The st 


have broad police powers, however, 


the property of 


Massachusetts citizens. ates 


under which they have authority to 


regulate the lines to assure safety. 


Connecticut and Massachusetts prop 


January, 1952 


( 


Vent shows whether pipeline under railroad cross- 


ing remains undamaged from vibration. Main- 


tenance crew checks vents such as this frequently 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


erty owners, objecting to the build 
ng of high-pressure pipelines across 
brought their com- 


the 


their estates, have 
plaints to the commission on 
question of safety. In reply, the Con 


necticut State legislature has recog 
nized the safety problem and directed 
the state commission to adopt the re 
quirements of the American Standard 
Code for Pressure Piping, B31-1951, 
as the minmium, together with other 
supplementary requirements that may 
the 


Similar legislation is pend 


be necessary unde I circum 
stances 
ing in Massachusetts but in the mean 
time the Massachusetts Commission 


has 


adopted the Code on its own 
initiative 

One of the questions under consid- 
eration is whether the Code’s re 
quirements on cross country gas pip- 
ing or its requirements on installa- 
tion of gas piping in cities should 
control the piping that runs through 
the thickly populated country districts 
The 


quires that walls of a pipeline run 


of these two. states. Code re 


ning under a city street must be 


thicker than the walls of a pipeline 


{ 


lhis 


on is troubling the commissions 


running through open country 
quest 
of the additional cost 


because n ma 


terials and money of running heavy 
walled pipe through miles of country 
with consequent higher prices to nat 
ural gas users 

At its meeting early in December 
B31 


formal commu 


Sectional Committec authorized 
its officers to send a 
nication to the interested commissions 
ind others concerned explaining that 
both divisions of the Code provide 
pipe that is equally safe when used in 
the application for which it was de 
between city 


signed. The distinction 


and country use is not made because 
of the heavier concentration of popu 
lation, the committee explained It is 
due to the fact that pipe running un 
der a city street is exposed to vibra 
tion under heavy loads and is subject 
to electrolysis from electric lines and 
to corrosion from proximity to water 
pipes. Therefore, the committee con 


cludes, as long as a pipe is not sub 


ject to vibration, electrolysis, or cor- 
rosion, the thinner walls required for 
is safe 


yuntry installations are just 
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Standerd Oil Company (N. J-} 
Where soil conditions are likely to 
cause corrosion, pipe is protected by 
special wrappings. Here pipe is 
wrapped by hand; however, large 


operations usually use machines. 


as the thicker walls required for city 
installations whether the pipe runs 
near a house or not, The committee s 
official statement reads: 

“Piping designed under either sys 
The wall 


thickness required under Division 1 


tem is judged to be safe 


is greater than for Division 2 to 
provide for conditions that are known 
to exist in city or urban areas and 
not likely in rural areas. Trafhe shock 
and vibration caused by streetcars, 
busses, trucks, and other traffic cre 
ates loadings that are substantial 
but not capable of precise calculation 
In city areas the pipe must frequently 
be laid through unstable filled areas, 
adjacent to water mains, sewers, ete, 
which exposes the pipe to uneven 
support and possibly subject to wash 
out in the event of a water main 


break 


is difficult or impossible to forecast 


The total of these conditions 


and so the committee has increased 
the wall thickness in Division 1 to 
provide for the known forces that 
are not capable of exact determina- 
tion.” 

Coleman Farrell, writing in Public 
Utilities Fortnightly (Oct. 25, 1951), 
comments on pipeline failures as fol 
lows: “Most authorities estimate that 
between LOO and 200 breaks occur 
annually in the 275,000 miles of nat- 
ural gas mains in the United States. 

.. The causes of pipeline failure are 
varied. Some breaks occurred while 
the lines were being tested for tight- 
ness by the constructors. Some were 


caused by welding failures or obso- 


lo 


lete pipe-laying techniques. Some were 
the result of corrosion, of laminations 
in the pipe wall, or gouges caused by 
vehicles, or by the application of un- 
expected weight and vibration. Others 
were caused by freak accidents. .. . 

“A pipeline engineer explains the 
pattern of pipeline failures this way: 
Welding failures occasionally cause 
line breaks. But, contrary to public 
opinion, they are not a major cause 
of explosions. More frequently they 
cause leaks, which can be spotted by 
maintenance inspectors and corrected 
before they become serious, Corro- 
sion is a problem in older lines be- 
cause it takes time for rust to eat 
through a half-inch wall of pipe, and 
because adequate anticorrosive pro- 
tection may not have been built into 
earlier lines. Laminations, tiny flaws 
in the pipe wall, cause some line 
breaks and are the despair of pipe- 
liners, since they cannot be detected 
except by x-raying the entire pipe, at 
prohibitive cost. But they occur so 
infrequently that x-raying is unjusti- 
fiable.” 

The technique of x-raying pipe 
welding is considered highly efficient. 
However because of the possibility of 
different interpretations it is not in- 
fallible. At the present time only a 
limited supply of x-ray equipment is 
available, and trained technicians to 
interpret the x-ray pictures are at a 
whenever the 


premium, Therefore, 


x-ray technique is used, only a spot 


check can be made on the work of 
each welder in the field. Because 
the process is so new, the Code for 
Pressure Piping does not call for 
x-raying seams and has no specific 


welding. The first 


prov isions for 


welding specification especially de- 


signed for pipelines is now nearing 
completion. The specification is being 
prepared under the joint sponsorship 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
and the American Gas Association. 
Others who are assisting include 
American Welding Society, and the 
Association of Pipeline Contractors, 
the Welding Division of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
and representatives of pipe manufac- 
turers and individuals associated 
with related industries. As soon as it 
is completed, it will undoubtedly be 
adopted by reference in the Code. At 
present, the Code refers to the chap- 
ter on welding qualifications in the 
Unfired Pressure Vessels Code, a part 
of the ASME Boiler Code. 

At its December meeting, Sectional 
Committee B31 decided to make it 
easier for state commissions to use 
the Code requirements for gas pipe- 
lines. The committee plans to coordi- 
nate all the material referred to in the 
section on gas pipelines in a com- 
pletely self-contained section which 
will be reprinted separately for dis- 
tribution to state commissions and 
other organizations concerned with 


pipeline safety. 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


Here an x-ray technician adjusts tube and film magazine on pipeline weld in 
preparation for an exposure. At present only a limited supply of x-ray 
equipment is available and trained technicians to interpret the x-rays are few. 
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Textile Information Service 


International Activity 
on Textile Tests 


Work underway in ISO Committee will provide comparable results either by machine 
or hand methods. Machines widely used in U. S. are impractical in many countries 
where companies cannot afford expensive equipment. Fadeometer [{left) reproduces 
in short time effect of months of Florida sunshine. Launder-Ometer (right) duplicates 
in a few hours months of average home washing. 


T was not the substantial progress 
I on technical questions chalked up 

by ISO Committee TC 38 that 
made the greatest impression on U.S. 
delegates to the international textile 
meetings at Bournemouth last June. 
It was, instead, the opportunities 
for international understanding that 
opened when delegations from 16 
countries discussed common _prob- 
lems. Over and over again in their 
United States 
stressed their surprise at the misun- 


reports, delegates 
derstandings that the Bournemouth 
meetings exposed. 

Fifteen delegates represented the 
U.S. at Bournemouth. Their reports 


January, 1952 


were presented October 17 at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, and the American 
Standards Association. The occasion 
was a meeting in New York of 
ASTM Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials. 
Hours of 
took place, the delegates reported, be- 
fore British and American delega- 
tions discovered that the words they 


discussion sometimes 


were using, although the same in 
sound and spelling, had entirely dif- 
ferent meanings. In one notable case, 
no agreement was in sight until it 


finally developed that the term “mois- 
ture regain” was being interpreted by 
the British to mean a correction on 
the basis of simple oven drying; by 
the Americans to mean a_ clean 
scoured fiber correction. Again and 
again, it was discovered, tests being 
discussed were intended for one pur- 
pose in one country and for another 
purpose in another. 
The success of its negotiations 
the fact that the 


can delegation approached the meet- 


lay in A meri- 
ings “not with the idea that we are 
absolutely right but that we are open 
to conviction if any of our proposals 


(continued on page 26) 





How Standards Make a Valve 


NE. of the exhibits pictured o1 


the frontispiece of the 


ber issue of STANDARDIZATION 
wed a Valve The he adline told the 
Mt St ind Specitica 


n and Produc 


typical Crane 


widards 
lh aig 


ro into the 


tion of thes valves 


In the des} 


siderations 


gn of valves. one the 
prime is that of selec 
proper materials. In these par 
designed to meet cer 
miditions, the materials 
se conforming to the 

of specifications of the 

for Testing Ma 
nd the Society of 
Body and 

mform to the 
ASTM A217 
! _ 
ASTM Speci 
A\.191. Material for othes 

Valve 


COTTE 


Automotive 
bonnet ma 
requ rements 
Bolt and nut ma 
ply with the requirements 


4-193 and 


eatlions 
with various other 
! pecihcatior 
| cases Crane Com 
nind that at least 14 standards 
ceded ti 
ment bor special servic 
indards 


eastin steve 


wer the material re 
es there 
ind Spe iheations gov 


bars, material 


temperature service and ma 


eneral service, as well as 


ol materials for nuts 


Pemperat 
ASTM Alo 
ASTM AL 
RB und SI ‘ 
ASTM BI Leaded 
Brass Sand Cast 
AS) A157, Allo 
Valves I inges 
Tem 
ASTM AIB81, Forg 
Flanges, Forge 
Part 

ASTM Als 

t alge I 

and Parts for 
ASTM Aly 
for High Ter 
ASTM Al94 


for Bolts 


rature Ser 


Ts perature t 
ASTM A197, ¢ Ha Malleab 
ASTM A216, Carbon Steel Castings Suit 
able for Fusion Welding for High Tem 
perature Service 


ASTM A217, All 


vy Steel Castings for Pres 


, Co ning Pa itable for Hig 
Temper ‘ 
ASTM A30 Steel Machine Bolts and 
Nuts and 1 Bolts 
SAE 4140, Chr 


ture “ 


Molybdenum Steel 


Then there are dimensional stand 
ards and design standards that speci 
fy requirements for pipe flanges and 
fittings, pipe threads, bolts and nuts 
gaskets for pipe 


threads, gaging practices for bill and 


flanges, screw 


roller bearings, facings and finishes 


for flanges, and marking systems 


There are the safety provisions of 
the Code for Pressure Piping and the 


Boiler Code. No less 


than 23 standards were used in the 


{ onstruction 


designing of these Crane valves 


ASA Blbe. Steel P 
Fitting 

ASA BI6.10, Face 
Ferrous Flanged a 

ASA B2.1, Pipe 

ASA Bl l, Unified 
Threads 

ASA Bl6.20, Ring 

ASA B36.10, W 
Iron Pipe 

ASA B16.14, Ferrous Plugs, 
Lock Nuts with Pipe Threads 

ASA B182. Wrench Head Bolts and Nuts 
ind Wrench Openings 

ASA BL.3, Acme nd Other T: 
Thread 

ASA B14, Screw 
Strength Boltir 

ASA Bl6.21, N 
Pipe Flanges 

ASA B12, Screw 


pe Flanges and Flanged 


. 
to-Face Dimensions of 


id Welding End Valves 


Joint Gaskets 
ought Steel and Wrought 


Bushings, and 


anslating 


Threads for High 


Metallic 


Thread Gages anc 


This exhibit, prepared 
by the Crane Com- 
pany, Chicago, was 
displayed at the Sec- 
ond National Stand- 
ardization Conference, 
October 20-22, 1951. 
Standards referred to 
were displayed on the 
panels. Strings led from 
the standards to the 
parts of the valve to 


which they applied. 


Gene Dauber 


ASA B34, Gaging Practices for Ball and 
Roller Bearings 

Mss sp ty-Pass Size Standard 

MSS SP6, Standard Finishes for Contact 
Faces of Connecting End Flanges of 
Ferrous Valves and Fittings 

Mss 


SP9, Spot Facing for Bronze, Iron 

Flanges 

MSS SP25, Standard Marking System for 
Valves Fitt ngs 

MSS SP28, Method of Designating Drain 
Tappings, Standard for Valves and Fit 


Flanges and Unions 


tings 
SAE Standard for Lubricating Fittings 
ASA B31.1, Code 
ASME Boiler Construction Code 
API 6D, Specification for Pipe Line Valves 
API 600, Specification for Retinery Use 
Valves 


for Pressure Piping 


The story would not be complete 
without reference to standards for the 
machine tools that produce the valve 


and the standard drawing and draft- 


ing practice used in designing it: 


ASA Z14.1, Room 
Practice 

ASA B54, Taps 

ASA B5.12, Twist Drills 

ASA B5.14, Reamers 

ASA B5.3, Milling Cutters 

ASA B5.11, Adjustable Adapters for Mul- 
tiple Spindle Drilling Heads 

ASA BS.8. Chucks & Chuck Jaws for Tur 
ret and Automatic Lathes 


Drawing & Drafting 


The subject of the use of stand- 
irds in valve design might well de 
serve a more comprehensive story: 
however, the frontispiece picture and 
this short account illustrate the im- 
portance and utility of standards in 


this particular field of endeavor 


CRANE 


4 DESIGN AND PRODUCT 
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What's New on American Standard Projects 


Ball and Roller Bearings, B3— 


Sponsor: Mechanical Standards Committet 

A subcommittee on load ratings has 
been organized by the B3 committee 
Mr Gunnar Palmgren, vice-president, 
Fingineering and Research. SKF In 
dustries, Inc. is chairman of this new 


group. 


Electric and Magnetic Magnitudes 
and Units, C61 — 


Sponsor: Electrical Standards Committee 


A special subcommittee of C61 has 
been organized to make proposals 
concerning a system of definitions of 
fundamental electrical magnetic units 
after first defining all necessary 
terms. The subcommittee will also 
attempt to propose a name for the 
system of units based on the MKS 
rationalized system plus a fourth unit, 
preferably the ampere: set up a co 
operative relationship with ASA Com. 
mittee C42 (Definition of Electrical 
Terms) on fundamental and derived 
terms; and make recommendations to 


the full Col 


names and relationships of perme- 


committee regarding 


abilities. permittivities, and other 
electromagnetic quantities. 

At the initial meeting of this spe 
cial group the members decided to 
proceed first on the specification of 
quantities requiring terminology in 
some self-consistent logical order. 
without restriction as to exact names, 
but rather by specifying ideas. The 


work will 


thorough clarification of these logi 


subsequent consist of 
cally developed ideas by resorting to 
hypothetical, idealized, but physical 
experiments. 

With this in mind the committee 
developed a list of fundamental sym- 
Each 


member of the subcommittee will at 


bolic concepts to be defined. 


tempt to define the names on the list 
and submit them to the secretary. 
When the definitions have been col- 
lated they will be circulated to the 
subcommittee members for comment 
and study. 

In discussing a name for the svs- 


tem of units and rationalizations, the 


January, 1952 


committee decided to postpone all 
specific consideration of units until 
themselves and 


their definitions have been 


after the concepts 
agreed 
upon 

} 


The members of this special sub 


committee are: Carl C, Chambers, 


Dean. Moore School of 


Engineering. University of Pennsyl- 


Electrical 


vania, representing the American As 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. chairman; Edward 1. Haw- 
thorne. Moore School of Electrical 
Engineering. University of Pennsyl 
vania, Philadelphia, secretary; Ray 
mond C, Machler, Leeds and Nerth 
Murdock 
Dean of the University Faculty. Cor 
York, 
representing the National Research 
Council; S. A. Schelkunoff, Bell Tele 
Murray Hill, 
N.J.. representing the Institute of 
Radio Engineers: and F. B. Silsbee, 
Chief, Division of Electricity, Na 
tional Bureau of Standards, repre 
senting NBS 


The C61 committee serves as the 


rup Company; Carleton 


nell University. Ithaca, New 


phone Laboratories, 


advisory group on Electric and Mag 
netic Units to the U.S. National Com- 
mittee of the International Flectro 
technical Commission 

ede 3: 


Company, chairman of the IEC tech 


Smith, General Flectric 


nical committee on Electric and Mag 
netic Magnitudes and Units, is also 
chairman of the full C61 sectional 
committee. He represents the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation on this ASA committee 


Hazards to Children— 
A General Conference was held 


December 5 to consider a request 
from the American Academy of Pedi 
atriecs for the initiation of an ASA 
project to develop safety standards 
for the protection of children from 
hazards that are causing injury and 
death. After agreeing on the need 
for such work, the members of the 
conference drew up a list of seven 
believed 


subjects for which they 


safety standards might be developed. 


These are recommended for, addi 


tional stady flammability of tex- 


tiles for children’s clothing: labeling 


of coatings and coated materials for 
children’s toys and furniture; har- 
nesses and sleeping garments: spec if 
cations and design of wooden furni 
ture: baby carriages and strollers 
wheeled toys: safe design of other 
tovs 

his list of proposed activities will 


be submitted to all organizations rep 


resented at the conference as well as 


th ye organizaiions who were nvited 


but did not send representatives Fu 


ture action will depend upon the re 


ymmendations of these groups 


represented at the 


Oreanizations 


onterence were: 


American Academy of Pediatrics Agi 

iltural Extension Service American 
Home Economics Associatior Americar 
ul ywepital Association (American Publ 
Health Association Boy Scouts of Amer 
a: Child Study Association of America 
Federal Security Agency, Food & Drug 
Administration; Federal Security 
Children’s Bureau; Institute of Safer Liv 
ing: Lead Industries Association; Metro 
wlitan Life Insurance Company: National 
Sureau of Standards; National Commis 
sion on Safety Education, National Educa 
tion Association National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing National 
Safety Council; National Society for Crip 
led Children and Adults; Toy Manufac 
turers of USA, In U.S. Public Health 
Service; United Infants & Childrens Wear 
Association 


Agency, 


Letter Symbols, Y10— 

Sponsor: American Society of Mechanical 
Engineer 
The 1942 


Standard 


edition of American 


Letter Symbols for Hy 
draulics is being reviewed by Sub 
committee Y10.2 for possible revi 
sion. Everyone interested is invited 


to send in comments concerning 
the 1942 edition as well as sug 
gestions for additions or changes. Dr 
J. M. Robertson, chairman, announces 
that it has been tentatively decided 
to consider the field of hydraulics 
is being concerned with all phases of 


the motion of liquids. An attempt 
will be made to include symbols in 


the field of hydrology and 


hammer. Suggestions and comments 


water- 
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Typical of textile manufacturing plants—a factory in Fall River, Mass. 


should be sent to Dr. Robertson 


P. O. Box 30, State College. Penna 


Office Standards, X2— 


Spons National Office 
Nesom ration 


Man agement 


Two new proposed American 
Standards have been sent to letter 
ballot of the X2 committee. They 
are: Operating Voltage Range of Of 
\2.5.16, 
the Maximum Electrical Leakage of 
Dictating Machines, X2.5.17. Hf ap 


proved by \2 they will be submitted 


fice Dictating | quipment, 


to ASA for approval as an American 
Standard 
Publie and 


dictation 


government use of 
equipment has expanded 
greatly in recent years, The principal 
manufacturers of this equipment be 
lieve that a standard operating volt 
age range will help to eliminate un 
necessitated at 


sound = over-design 


present by various miscellaneous 


eXisting spec ifications, Some of these 
specifications call for operation of 


equipment over ranges which are 
seldom, if ever, encountered in prac 
tice 

The manipulation of the controls 
of dictating and transcribing equip 
ment requires physical contact with 
the equipment. The proposed stand 
ard on maximum electrical leakage 
attempts to alleviate any danger of 
physical harm and discomfort due to 


electrical shock. 


Motor Oil Cans, B64— 


A proposed set of American Stand 
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ard dimensions for motor oil cans 


has been sent to all those interested 
in the subject for review and criti- 
cism, These dimensions were pre 
pared by a special drafting committee 
appointed as the result of a general 
conference i held May 24, 1951. 
(Stpzn, July, 1951, page 224.) At 
this conference it was unanimously 
agreed that project on standardiza- 
tion of the diameter and height of 
motor oil cans should be initiated 
ASA procedure, and a draft 


ing committee be set up to work out 


under 


a proposed set of dimensions 

The current proposal lists the vol 
ume (minimum-no lid) and the di 
ameter for the chuck wall: central 
panel (for embossing); overall lid: 


head: 
height for 


overall plug; and overall 
l-quart, 5-quart, and I- 
gallon cans 

Comments sent in by reviewers will 
be studied by the drafting committee 
prior to submitting a final draft to 
the general conference at its next 
meeting 

Members of the drafting commit- 
tee are: R. Chester Reed, The Texas 
Company, chairman; A. R. Dismukes, 
Gulf Oil Corporation; F. Norton Lan- 
don, Sun Oi] Company; and William 


J. Wood, Atlantic Refining Co. 
Rayon Fabrics, L22— 


Sponsor National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 


mation 

The Consumer Goods Committee of 
the American Standards Association 
recommended approval of the pro- 


posed American Standards of Rayon 
Fabrics at a meeting November 27. 
These standards will now be submit- 
ted to Standards Council for final dis 
position 

In submitting these 51 specifica- 
tions for the end use of rayon fabrics 
to the Council, the CGC recom. 
mended approval with the proviso 
that the standards “shall be opened 
to revision within two years from the 
date of their publication.” 

They also provided that “since the 
history of the development of the 
rayon project indicates that there is 
great need for a consistent set of 
American Standards for the testing 
of rayon fabrics, it is recommended 
that the sponsors for the project on 
Textile Test Methods (ASA project 
Ll) proceed as rapidly as possible 
with the requested examination of 
those test methods which are included 
by reference in the proposed rayon 
specifications, with the aim of either 
approving these methods as American 
Standards or of providing alternative 
test methods.” 

Thev also requested that “as addi- 


tional American Standard methods 


for testing rayon fabrics become 
available the sectional committee for 
the rayon project consider the vevi- 
sion of those rayon specifications to 
which such test methods may apply.” 

The National Retail Dry 


Association is sponsor for the rayon 


Goods 


project, on which work began in 


1919. It completed its work and 
standards over to the 


Standards 


turned the 
American Association 
in early October, 1951 

The 180-page Proposed Standards 
contain specifications for over 5] 
end uses of rayon and rayon-mixed 
fabrics. Rayon is defined as any fab- 
ric which has 50 percent or more of 
fibres made by viscose. acetate or 


cupra ammonium processes, 


Pipe Flanges and Fittings, Bl6— 


American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; Heating, Piping, and Air 
Conditioning Contractors National Asso- 
Manufacturers Standardization 
Valve and Fittings 


Sponsors 


cration; 

Society of the 

Industry 

The subcommittee working on cast 
brass solder-type drainage fittings 
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met recently in Port Huron, Mich. 
This committee’s work has extended 
over a two-year period. There are 
still a few remaining details to be 
worked out before the project is com- 
pleted. Members of this group are: 
J. E. Gray, chief development engi- 
neer, Mueller Brass Co., chairman; 
A. C. Arbogast, Northern Indiana 
Brass Co., Elkhart. Ind.; A. 1. Heim, 
Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y.; W. M. Mul- 
holland, Chase Brass and Copper Co.. 
Waterbury, Conn.; and C. 8. Stouffer, 
Phila- 


Stanley G. Flagg and Co.. 


delphia. Pa. 


Standards for Motion Pictures, PH22— 


Sponsor: Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers 
Deane R. White, research director, 
technical division of duPont Photo 
Products 
elected chairman of committee PH22. 


Department, has been 


Signalling and Controls for Graphic 
Arts Equipment, B65— 


A new project to prepare standards 
that will greatly increase the safety 
of printing and binding machines has 
been initiated by the American Stand 
ards Association. The Research and 


Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry has been invited to act 
as sponsor and accept the administra- 
tive responsibility for the work. ASA 
action was the result of recommenda. 
tions from a conference of manufac- 
turers and purchasers of printing and 
binding machinery, employees using 
the equipment, and groups concerned 
with industrial safety 

Many accidents occur in printing 
and binding plants because signals 
are misunderstood or the controls for 
stopping the machines are not easily 
reached, discussion at the conference 


indicated 





AMERICAN 


STANDARDS 


Status as of December 1/8, 1951 


Legend 
Approval by 


Standards Council. 
Standards Council is final approval 
as American Standard; usually re- 
quires 4 weeks 

Board of Review.—-Acts for Stand- 
ards Council and gives final approval 
as American Standard; action usu- 
ally requires 2 weeks 

Correlating Committee.—-Approve 
standards to send to Standards Coun- 
cil or Board of Review for final ae- 
tion; approval by correlating com- 
mittee usually takes 4 weeks 


Consumer 


American Standards Just Approved— 

Standard Definitions of Terms Relating to 
Textile Materials (ASTM D> 123.50; 
ASA L14.12-1951) 

Standard Method of Test for Hard 
Scoured Wool in Wool in the Grease 
(ASTM D> 584-50; Revision of ASA 
L.14.40-1949) 

Standard Methods of Testing Felt (ASTM 
D 461-50; ASA L14.52-1951) 

Tentative Methods of Test for Fineness 
of Wool (ASTM D 419-50 T; Revision 
of ASA L14.26-1949) 

Tentative Methods of Test for Fineness of 
Wool Tops (ASTM D 472-50 T; Revi- 
sion of ASA L14.29-1949) 

Tentative Methods of Test for Asbestos 
Yarns (ASTM D 299.50 T; ASA L14.18- 
1951) 

Tentative Methods of Testing and Toler- 
ances for Glass Yarn (ASTM D 578-50 
T; ASA L14.36-1951) 
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Standard Recommended Practice for a 
Universal System of Yarn Numbering 
(ASTM D> 861-50 Revision of ASA 
1.14.48-1949) 


Sponsors: American Association of Tex 


tile Chemists and Colorists; American 


Society for Testing Materials 


In Standards Council— 


Standards for Rayon Fabrics, and Test 
Methods for Rayon Fabrics, L22 
Sponsor: National Retail Dry Goods As 


sociation 


Electrical 
American Standards Just Published— 


Attachment Plugs and Receptacles, C73b 
1951 (Addition to, and partial revision 
of, C73-1941) $.35 
Sponsor: National Electrical Manufac 
turers Association 

Preferred Voltage, 100 Volts and Under, 
C67.1-1951 $.25 
Sponsor: Electrical Standards Committee 


Specifications for Concentric-Lay-Stranded 
Copper Conductors, Hard, Medium-Hard, 
or Soft, ASTM B8-50; €7.8-1951 $.25 

Specifications for Hard-Drawn Copper Al 
loy Wires for Electrical Conductors 
ASTM B105-49; ASA €7.10-1951 $.25 

Specifications for Figure-9 Deep-Section 
Grooved and Figure-8 Copper Trolley 
Wire for Industrial Haulage, ASTM 
B116-49; ASA (€7.11-1951 $.25 

Specifications for Cored, Annular, Concen 
tric-Lay-Stranded Copper Conductors, 
ASTM B226-50; ASA €7.16-1951 $.25 

Specifications for Hard-Drawn Copper- 
Covered Steel Wire, ASTM B227-49; 
ASA C7.17-1951 $.25 


Specifications for Concentric-Lay-Stranded 


Copper-4 overed Steel Conductors, ASTM 
B228-49; ASA C7.18-1951 $.25 
Specifications for Concentric-Lay-Stranded 
Copper and Copper-Covered Steel Com- 
posite Conductors, ASTM B229-49; ASA 
€7.19-1951 $.25 
Tentative Specifications for Hard-Drawn 
Aluminum Wire for Electrical Purposes, 
ASTM B230-50T; ASA C7.20-1951 $.25 
Specifications for Concentric-Lay-Stranded 
Aluminum Conductors, Hard-Drawn, 
ASTM B231-49; ASA C7.21-1951 $.25 
Tentative Specifications for Concentric 
Lay-Stranded Aluminum Conductors, 
Steel-Reinforeed (ACSR), ASTM B-232 
50T; ASA €7.22-1951 $.25 
Specifications for Rolled Aluminum Rods 
‘EC Grade) for Electrical Purposes, 
ASTM 8233-49; ASA (€7.23-1951 = $.25 
Method of Test for Resistivity of Electrical 
Conductor Materials, ASTM B193-49; 
ASA €7,24-1951 $.25 


Medium-Hard-Drawn 
Copper Wire, ASTM B2-49; ASA C73 
1951 $.25 
Wire, 


7.5-1951 $.25 


Specifications — for 


Specifications for Bronze Trolley 
ASTM B9-49; ASA ¢ 
Specifications for Copper Trolley Wire, 
ASTM B47-49; ASA (€7.6-1951 $.25 
Specihcations for Hot-Rolled Copper Rods 
for Electrical Purposes, ASTM B49-50 
ASA (€7,7-1951 $.25 
Testing 


Sponsor: American Society for 


Materials 


American Standard Just Approved— 


Capacitors, C55.1-1951 (Revision of C55 
1934) 
Sponsor: American Institute of Electri 


cal Engineers 


In Correlating Committee— 


Electrical Resistance of Insulating Ma- 
terials, Methods of Test (Revision of 
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ASTM 
» ANE 
Materials 


Gas Burning Appliances 


American Standards Just Published— 


Approval Requirements for 
ing Gas Appliances 
yume 1--Steam and Ho 
721.13.1-1951 
vy and Fe 
1 Furnaces, 721.13.2.1951 
ume > —Gravitv and Fan Ty 
Z21,13.3.19 
+4 ravitvy and Fan Ty 
ened Heaters, 721.13.4-1951] 
wal Requirements for G 
721.16-1951 
American Gas Asso 


ame J--(ravit 


Highway Traffic 


American Standard Just Approved 
Adjustable Face Trafi Contro 
Head Standards, D10.1-1951 

(1D10.1.1942) 


Institute of Traff 


Horticulture 
In rrelating Committee— 
Nursery Stock, 760.1 (Rew 
19499) 


Asan at 


Mechanical 


American Standards Just Approved 
Nonmetallic Gaskets for Pipe 

B16.21.1951 
Wrought Copper 

Fittings, BI6 
Malleable-Tron Screwed 

B16.3-1951 

Heating, Piping, and Air Cor 

National Associa 
in Society of Mechanical 
Manufacturers Standardiza 


ontractors 


e Vented 


the Valve 
Accessories, B3.9.1951 


hanical Standards (om: 


in Correlating Committee— 
Ring- Joint Gaskets and Groowes fo 

Pipe Flanges, B16.20 

an Society of Mechan 
Heating Piping, and Ai: 


Sponsors Ame 
al Engineers 
Conditioning Contractors National Assr 
Manufacturers 
of the Valve 


Standardization Society 

und Fittings Industry 

Physical Specimens of Surface Roughness 
und Lay, B4 

an Society of Mechani 


Society of Automotive 


Optics 
In Correlating Committee— 
Nomenclature and Definitions in the Field 
of Colorimetry, Z758.1.2 


Sponsor: Or ‘ cietv of America 


Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants 


In Board of Review— 

r Sulfated Residue fram New Lubr 

Oils (ASTM D 87451; Z11.68) 

fer Knock Characteristics of Motor 

Fuels by the Research Method (D 908 
ot; ASA 711.69) 

for Benzene and Toluene bw Ultra 

violet Spectrophotometry (D 1017.51 

711.70) 

Test for Olefu Plus Aromatic Hydro 
carbons in Petroleum Distillates (D 1019 
yb: ASA Z11,71) 

Test for Apparent Viscosity of Lubricating 
Greases (1D 1092-51; ASA Z11.72) 

Feet for 
Lubricating Oj] 


Sodium in Lubricating Oils and 

Additives (D 1026-51 

as revised on 8 of 1951 D-2 report ; 
ASA 711.73) 

Test for Flash Point by Tag Closed Tester 
(ASTM PD 5651 Revision of ASTM 
D 56-36; ASA Z711.24-1936 R 1947) 


lest for Sulfur in Petroleum Products and 
Lubricants by Bomb Method (D 129-51 
Revision of ASTM D> 129-50 ASA 
711.13-1950) 

Detinitions of Terms Relative to Petroleum 
1) 288-51: Revision of ASTM D 28 
19; ASA Z11.28-1949) 

Test for Neutralization Value (Acid and 
Base Numbers) by Electrometric Titra 
tion (D 664-51: Revision of ASTM D 
664-49; ASA Z11.59-1949) 

Test for Distillation of Plant Spray Oils 
(D 447-51T; Revision of ASTM D 477 
41; ASA Z11.43-1941) 

Test for Unsulfonated Residue of Plant 
Spray Oils ip 83-51T: Revision of 
ASTM D 483-40; ASA Z11.41-1940) 

Test for Residue of 
Products (Ramsbottom Carbon Residue} 
(D 524-517 Revision of ASTM D 524 
42; ASA Z11.47-1942) 


American Society 


Carbon Petroleun 


Sponsor 


Materials 


Withdrawal Requested— 

Test for Steam Emulsion of Lubricating 
Oils (ASTM D> 157-36; ASA ZIL15 
1936) 


Sp Society for Testing 


onso merican 


P 
Materials 


Safety 


American Standard Just Approved— 


Manual of Accident Prevention in Con 
struction, AJ0.1-1951 (Revision of Al0.1 

1939) 

Archi- 


American Institute of 
tects; National Safety Council 


Sponsors 


In Correlating Committee— 

Code for Forging and Hot Metal Stamp 
ng, B24.1 (Revision of B24-1927) 
Forging Association 

National Safety Council 


Sponsors Drop 


Safety Code for Mechanical Power Trans 


mission Apparatus (Revision of BIS 


Association of Casualty and 


Surety Companies, Accident Prevention 


Department International Association 


of Governmental Labor Officials 





New Government Policy to Coordinate Standards 


packaging 


& ONKEATER utilization of na 
J tionally recognized industry 
and technical society stand 

ards and spectre ations” is one of the 
major points in a cooperative 
rangement signed in November by 
the General Services Administration, 


the Munitions Board 


Defense, and the Bureau of the Bud 


Department of 


get. Purpose of the arrangement is 
to improve standards, specifications 


packaging and packing requirements, 


ind inspection policies. 

The “area of understanding” agree 
Jesse Larson, Ad 
ministrator of General Services; J. D. 
Small. chairman, Munitions Board, 
Department of Defense: and F. J. 
Lawton. Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, provides that “military 


ment. signed by 


and civilian procurement operations 
will be closely coordinated with re 
spect to the technical functions of 


developing standard purchase specif- 


cations and their use. 


standards, inspection policies and 
others.” 

Prior to the signing of the agree 
ment the staffs responsible for these 
functions were organized along par- 
allel lines in the military and civilian 
branches of the Government. Under 
the agreement the Munitions Board 
Standards Agency is designated to 
represent the military and GSA’s Fed- 


eral Supply Service will represent all 


STANDARDIZATION 








civilian agencies of the government 

Major specific points of the agree- 
ment include: 

1. Cooperative development of 
Federal Specifications covering com- 
mon items of supply in Government 
and their mandatory use by all agen- 
cies, military and civilian, wherever 
practicable, after a one year trial 
period, during which they would be 
known as Interim Specifications and 
optional for use. 

2. The coordinated development 
through the Munitions Board's Stand 
ards Agency of military specifica 
tions covering items required for na- 
tional defense which would be man 
datory for use by all military agen 
cies after a trial period during which 
they would be known as Interim Mili 
tarv Specifications. optional for use. 
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3. Elimination of duplicate or 
nearly identical specifications so that 
a single document can be used. 

1. Greater utilization of nationally 
recognized industry and_ technical 
society standards and specifications 
“to the maximum extent” with cor 
responding reduction in the devel- 
opment of specifications for items 
where the volume of procurement is 
not sufficient to warrant the expense 
and effort of preparing a specifica 
tion. 

5. Coordination in the problem of 
developing uniform standard quan 
tity packs for 


handled. and of providing standard 


items frequently 
packaging requirements to meet the 
needs of domestic and export ship 
ments. 

6. Maximum utilization of existing 
inspection and test facilities and 
agreements to develop inspection poli- 
cies and procedures mutually, includ 
ing inspection manuals and training 
methods. 

“The agreement, in effect, narrows 
the gap between what is purely a 
military item and a civilian item, and 
brings the resources of all parties to 
bear upon the problem of handling 
singly the work connected with sup- 
plying those needs which all agencies 
use.” declares the General Services 
Administration in its announcement. 
“The agreement also initiates for the 
first time a concerted effort between 
the military and civilian agencies to 
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standardize the items which are used 
in common by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

A supplemental agreement has also 
heen’ signed between the Department 
of Defense and GSA defining specific 
tasks and outlining methods under 
which the cooperative program is to 
work. 

It is understood that Willis Mac- 
Leod, now head of the Standards Di 
vision, General Services Administra- 
tion, will head a new Federal Stand 
Council 


ards which will put this 


program into effect 

This agreement, together with the 
others so far concluded between the 
Department of Defense and GSA are 
in line with recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. The other agree- 
ments related to traffic management, 
utilities, communications, and coordi 
nation of civilian and military pro- 


curement in Government. 





Administrative Standards 
(continued from page 14) 


special skills are 


higher level. The standards we have issued 


developed to a much 
are much more practical from the stand 
point of the user 

4. Administrative standards tend to en 
courage wider distribution of many types 
of information. Formerly our organization 
charts were pretty much a special play 
thing of the personnel experts and a few 
of our higher supervisors. Now our prac 
tice is to issue these charts as administra 
tive standards and distribute copies to all 
supervisors in any way concerned We 
have found that this promotes understand 
ing and eliminates a certain amount of 
wasted time and lost motion. This is just 
1 typical example 

5. Administrative standards provide an 
excellent way to solve procedural prob 
lems that overlap two or more divisions 
Formerly such problems had a tendency 
to drag along, sometimes interminably. The 
solution “didn’t fit” the Accounting Man 
ual, It was “outside the scope” of the 
Supervisor's Reference Book. It was “not 
All such 


problems are potential subject matter for 


my division's responsibility,” et 


administrative standards, and as such can 
be brought to the standards department 
for appropriate action 
6. The standards department’s neutral 
position makes it unusually effective. The 
standards department, as the prime mover 
in handling procedural problems, is in a 
good position to coordinate and reconcile 
the conflicting viewpoints of different of 
erating groups. It can take the time to 
unravel the complexity of details while 
keeping a firm finger on the basic issues 
It is not so apt to he moved to premature 
action by the sore spots of the moment 
The very fact of having administra 


tive standards brings to light a lot of 
problems, Suggestions on any subject flow 
readily to the standards department, gen 


erally with the comment, “There ought to 


Many of thes 
tions would never be made if the people 
had to take them up with the groups di 


be a standard.” sugges 


rectly responsible for a given condition 


8. Administrative standards stimulate 


within the company to 


snaller groups 
practice standardization within their own 
units. For example, severa! of our depart 
ments have begun to use what we call 
“Departmental S.O0.P.’s" (standard operat 
ing procedures). They saw how they bene 
fited from standard procedures on a plant 
wide basis, and thev then applied the same 


technique to their own department's prob 





e @ The industries Eastern 


European countries are being inte 


grated with those of the Soviet Union 


to the extent that they now “must be 


regarded as parts of one complex 


} : 
future calculations of 


whole in any 
ict ord 


Novem- 


irticle, 


military-economic strength,” 
ing to The New York Times 
ber 5, 1951. In a 


Veu ) ork 


Harry Schwartz declares that 


signed 
Times correspondent 
“along 
with standardization of production 
has gone standardization of weapons 
in the Eastern European armies with 
those of the Soviet Union so that 
armaments production in any one of 
these countries can be used by the 
military forces of all.” 

Mr Schwartz quotes Hilary Mine, 
head of Poland’s economy, to the ef 
fect that economic planning in the 
Eastern European countries aims at 
1 division of labor so that each coun- 
trv “will produce those commodities 
resources are most 
needed by the 


for which its 
suited and are most 
Communist bloc as a whole.” 

“In the new industry being built 
up in Eastern Europe.” Mr Schwartz 
declares, “Soviet machinery is play 
ing a major role, along with Soviet 
techni- 


industrial techniques and 


cians.” Engineers, factory supervis 
ors, and similar personne! are being 
sent to the Soviet Union to learn the 
methods employed there and then 
apply them in their native countries, . 
Mr Schwartz explains 
In integrating their economies and 
production, the Soviet planners de 
termine what and how much the in 
dustries of each country shall pro- 
duce, what each country shall spe- 
cialize in, the nature and tempo of 
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capital development, and the like 
Mr Schwartz saves 

Rumania now gets 55 percent of 
her iron ore, 90 percent of her coke 
and 56 percent of her cotton trom 
the Soviet Union, Mr Schwartz de 
clares The Polish metallurgical in 
dustry in Silesia now operates pri- 
marily on iron ore mined at Krivoi 
Rog in the Soviet Ukraine. Raw ma 
terials flow freely between the satel 
lites and Russia, in beth directions 
as though national frontiers did not 


exist 


e @ Cyril Ainsworth, technical di 
rector and assistant secretary of the 
American Standards Association 
will take part in a seminar on prob 
Asiatic 
countries to be held in Caleutta, In 
dia, February 2-23, 1952. Mr Ains 


worth will serve as one of the mem 


lems of labor relations in 


bers of a panel of experts being sent 
to India by the International Labor 
Organization as part of the technical 
assistance program of the United Na 
His subject will be accident 


tions 


prevention and he will be respon 


sible for four major lectures with 
special reference to structural safety, 
lay-out of space, installation of ma 
chines, good housekeeping, lighting, 
sanitation, transportation, and han 
dling and storage of materials. It is 
expected that some 35 participants 
labor inspectors and labor and wel 
fare ofheers and ofhcials responsible 
for supervising the enforcement of 
protective labor legislation--from a 
number of Asiatic countries will 
attend 

Mr Ainsworth will take the oppor 
tunity while in the Far East to visit 
a number of national standards as 
sociations, including those in India, 
Pakistan, Australia, and New Zea 
land. He will also make a brief stop 
in Londen for a discussion with the 
British Standards Institution of tech- 
nical problems and of the relation 
ship of the U.S. and British stand 


ardization programs 


e @ The first meeting of an Amer 
ican group that will act as adminis 
trative committee for the secretariat 
of the international committee on 
petroleum products, ISO /TC 28, was 


held December 11. K. G. Mackenzie, 








International Meetings 


in New York 


EETING dates have tentatively 


| Committees of the International 


been set for a number of Technical 


Organization for Standardization in 


June 1952 at Columbia University, New York. The American Standards 


Association is acting as host. The meetings will include the technical commit- 


tees, the council, and the general assembly. 


The following list includes the name of the country whose national standards 


association holds the secretariat for each committee, and the dates on which 


the meeting is tentatively scheduled: 


Ball and Roller Bearings, Iso 


working groups (Sweden) 


Cast Iron and Cast Steel, [ISO/T 


June 


4, subcommittees, and 
16-19 


C 25 (United Kingdom) 9-11 


Cinematography, ISO/TC 36 (United States) 9-10 
lron and Steel, ISO/TC 17 (United Kingdom) 9.11 


Lac, ISO/TC 50 (India)... 


Limits and Fits, ISO/TC 3 (France) , 
Tools, ISO/TC 39 (France) , 16-18 


Machine 
Mica, ISO/TC 56 (India) 
Petroleum Preducts, ISO/T(¢ 


Photography, ISO/TC 42) (United 
19 (France) Jivhneed San 


Preferred Numbers, ISO/T¢ 


17-18 
9-11 


9.11 
tice) oe 
States) ee 1-12 


Shipbuilding Details for Sea Navigation, ISO/TC 8..... 16-19 


Screw 
groups (Sweden)... 
lextiles, ISO/TC 
groups (United Kingdom). 
ISO) Council 


General Assembly 


Threads, ISO/TC 1 and 


subcommittees or working 


11-14 


38, Subcommittees 1, 5, 6, and working 


13-17 
17-19 
20-21 


It is expected that a final decision on the meeting of the Cinematography 
and Photography committees will be made by January 15, 1952. The com- 
mittee on Lac may shift its meeting to June 23, 24, and 25, in conjunction 
with the Fiftieth Anniversary Jubilee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. Final decision on the proposed meeting of the committee on Ship- 
building Details for Sea Navigation, ISO/TC 8, is awaiting the results of a 


poll of American industry to determine whether there is sufficient interest to 


warrant holding the meeting in this country at this time. 





assistant to the vice-president, The 
and chairman of 
Committee Z11 on 


elected 


Texas Company 
ASA Sectional 
Petroleum Products, was 
chairman. L. C. Burroughs, assistant 
to the vice-president, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, was elected vice-chairman. W. 
lr’. Gunn, Director of Refining, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute and assist- 
ant secretary of Cominittee Z11, is 
secretary of the new group. 

As secretariat for the international 
committee, the American Standards 
Association will look to Sectional 


Committee Z11, sponsored by the 
for Testing Ma- 


terials, for the American viewpoint 


American Society 


on technical questions. 

Specific problems that may be 
taken up by the ISO committee in- 
clude certain knock rating tests, vol- 
ume correction tables, and measure- 
ment and sampling procedures. It is 
expected that suggestions may be re- 
ceived from other countries partici- 
pating in the work of the committee. 

A meeting of ISO/TC 28 is to be 


held in June in New York. 


STANDARDIZATION 





Recent Rulings on Unusual Accidents 


The following interpretations have 
been handed down by the Committee 
of Judges of ASA Sectional Commit- 
They 


serve as a guide to companies who 


tee Z16 on accident statistics. 


want to know how to count injuries 


due to unusual accidents in their 


safety record. 
The American Standard Method of 


Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, 


Z16.1-1945, offers generally accepted 
rules for keeping track of a com- 
pany's safety record. Monthly com- 
pilation of a company’s accident toll 
shows at a glance when some change 
in operations or some unforeseen new 
hazard has caused a jump in the in- 
jury rate. Immediate action then can 
be taken to eliminate the hazard. 
Safety engineers are invited to ob- 
tain interpretations of the standard 
by sending the facts on doubtful cases 
to the American Standards Associa- 


tion. Reprints of all the published 


decisions can be obtained from ASA, 


Case 136. An inspector in an_ electrical 
manufacturing plant claimed that he struck 
his leg against a panelboard box. He con- 
tinued to work and did not report his in- 
jury to the plant doctor until four days 
later. There were no witnesses to the ac- 
cident. The employee was 58 years old and 
had been on the same job for 40 years. 
His past medical history showed very 
high blood pressure and varicose veins. 

The doctor reported that there was a 
possibility of thrombosis with varicosities, 
as a result of the employee's striking the 
leg against the box. The employee was 
removed to a hospital for treatment and, 
due to his physical condition, lost a total 
of 120 days from work. 

Since there was no neglect on the part 
of the employer and nothing fell against 
or struck the employee's leg, the company 
questioned whether this should be consid- 
ered an industrial injury and, if so, what 
time charge should be used. 

The committee decided that this case 
should be counted in the rates, with a 
time charge of 120 days. The committee 
believed that since there was no question 
about the facts of the accident, it was 
chargeable under 3.4.1 of the standard in 
that the injury aggravated a. pre-existing 
condition, 

o 
Case 137. 
as follows 

“An employee left his department as the 
lunch whistle blew and walked up the 
stairs to the cafeteria. The cafeteria is on 
property but is operated and 


As he 


A company reported an injury 


company 
maintained by an outside caterer. 
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was walking down the aisle between: rows 
of tables toward the lunch line 
served cafeteria style), he slipped on a pat 
of butter and fell, fracturing his left leg 
The company stated “We do not feel 
that this case should be charged as a lost 
time accident tor the following reasons 


‘food is 


“1. The cafeteria is there for his con 
venience. He is not required or requested 
to eat in the cafeteria. Many of our em 
plovees eat their lunch at their work sta 
tions, walk outside and eat it on company 
property, or drive their cars to little res 
taurants in the vicinity of the plant. We 
certainly could not be held responsible for 
an accident happening to any of those 
people who go out of the plant te eat or 
who might even suffer an injury while out 
in the yard eating their lunch. 

“2. The Shop Cafeteria, even though on 
our premises, is run by a caterer. The 
caterer has full charge of the cafeteria in 
cluding his own clean-up squads which 
sweep and serub the floors, wash down the 
walls, paint equipment in the kitchens, bus 
the dishes, clean the tables in the cafe 
teria, as well as serve the food. All we ask 
of the caterer is that he meet certain 
standards of cleanliness 

“We do not feel that it is our liability 
when an employee voluntarily uses a con 
venience which is placed there for his ben 
efit but which is not maintained by us.” 

The committee decided that this case 
should not be counted in the industrial in 
jury rates, In the discussion it was empha 
sized that in this particular case the cafe 
teria was operated as a concession and ap 
peared to be fully independent of the 
manufacturing company. 


Case 138. A public utility line crew regu 
larly begins its work day at 8 a.m. The 
linemen report at company headquarters 
each morning and from there go in the 
line truck to the work site. As a rule, they 
reach headquarters a few minutes in ad 
vance of 8 o'clock and wait in the crew's 
locker room 

On the morning in question, at approxi 
mately + minutes before 8 o' lox k, two of 
the employees began a_ playful scuffle 
While so engaged one of the employees 
fell to the floor and fractured his elbow, 
which resulted in a lost time injury 

The company wanted to know if this 
injury should be included in the rates, 

The committee decided that this case 
should be included in the rates, on the 
basis that 2.4 of the standard provides 
that injuries from horseplay should be in- 
cluded. The members believed that the 
fact that this employee had reported to 
work four minutes before the beginning of 
his shift was entirely reasonable and that 
he should be considered in the course of 
employment at the time of this injury. 


Case 139. This case concerns a construc- 
tion laborer who alleges that on January 4 
he sustained frostbitten feet. He was only 


laborers and 


hundred 


swampers whose work required taem to be 


one of several 


out of doors mere or Jess continuously each 
day regardless of season, Similarly, hun 
dreds of other craft workers necessary to 
the construction work spend much of their 
work shift, or all of it, out of doors re 
gardiess of weather conditions. On the day 
of the alleged injury this laborer was in 
an outside crew as usual, wearing a pair 
of boots and two pair of socks beneath 
Temperatures ranged from 2 to 13 degrees 
above zero at 12:30 noon, The injured 
man states that at the end of his shift he 
rode the company bus, which is heated, 
into the urban area, Then he rode with a 
friend in a private car about 12 miles to 
his home. Arriving home he removed his 
shoes and said he noticed his feet were 
darker in color than usual and were pain 
ful. He states that he did not treat his feet 
in any way except to put on clean, dry 
socks and another pair of shoes, and he 
alleges he stayed home all the balance of 
that evening. According to his story, he 
awoke late the morning following and then 
went back to bed as it was too late to 
catch his ride to work. Later in the after 
noon, however, he got up and went to see 
an off-project physician who diagnosed his 
condition as frostbite. He was hospitalized 
for 4 days 

No other workers are known to have 
sustained frostbite during this period, or 
in more severe periods before and after 
January 4 when temperatures dropped to 
about 25 degrees below zero. Note also 
that labor foreman consistently admonished 
workers to dress properly for the weather 
and, in addition, provided warming shacks 
for the men. Foremen on this job are 
strictly governed by the rule that every 
injured worker is to be sent at once to 
first-aid for treatment 

It should be noted that the employee 
did not acquaint his foreman with the fact 
that his feet were becoming frosted, so the 
company was unable to judge accurately 
whether or not the frostbite occurred 
during the course of his employment 

The decisions on Case 34 would seem 
to apply to this case inasmuch as the em 
ployee was exposed to the same tempera 
ture as numbers of other workers, and it 
was known to all concerned that suitable 
work clothing and footgear were a neces 
sity 

The committee decided that if this case 
occurred as alleged by the employee, in 
that he sustained frosthitten feet while at 
work, then this case should be included in 

The committee believed that 2.6 
The committee further stated that 
it was not in a position to determine the 
facts of the case and that surh determina 
tion should be by the company itself 
Questions that should be determined are 
Whether or not this employee actually had 
frosthitten feet, and if so, whether or not 
the freezing of the employee's feet came 
during the course of his employment or 
whether this may have occurred during his 
12-mile ride home after the end of his 


the rates 
applies 


employment on this shift. 
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International Meetings 
(eontinued from page 17 
explained M 
harl Heard, vice president in charge 
West Point Manufactur 
Mr Heard was one of 


Even in this country 


are proven wrong,” 
f research 

ing Company 
the de legate . 
he commented, “it takes eternal vigi 
lance in connection with test methods 
and test machines to be certain that 
both the supplier and the purchaser 
ure testing in exactly the same way 
been cali 


on machines that have 


brated periodic ily to certain stand 


rds,’ 
With this 
delegation found that many of the 


attitude, the Americar 


differences in practices that had 
eemed wasteful and meaningless ac 
tually were based on sound economi« 
or technical reasons from the view 
point of the country following them 
Other countries, for example, spend 
time instead of money to determine 
olorfasiness by exposing textiles to 
the sun for a vear or more because 
they cannot afford the ¢ Xpensive test 


ing machines in common use in the 


Us kor this reason, alternate test 
methods are being set up recognizing 
hand procedures requiring less expen 
sive equipment than the Fadeometers, 
Launderometers, and Flat-bed presses 
in use in this country. Agreement by 
the committee on a standard for de 


1 


termination of colorfastness, how- 
ever, will provide comparable test 
results regardless of the methods 
ised 

The Bournemouth meetings lasted 
for six days and covered 20 technical 
subjects in 10 plenary sessions and 
numerous meetings of subcommittees 


English and French 


formal 


and delegations. 
were the official languages; 
discussions were translated from one 
to the other as required. 

Che scope of the committee's work 
covers textiles of all kinds, includin 
fibers, varns, threads, cords, and fab 
rics, as well as agents and auxiliary 
products required for processing and 
testing textiles 

The use of one direct, decimal. 
numbering system for all fibers, 
yarns, and cordage, based on the met 
weight, and 


tric units, grams for 


meters for length, is to be encour 
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aged in member countries. It is 
hoped that the system will gradually 
displace the many systems now used. 
Excellent progress was made in dis- 
cussions of colorfastness tests, and 15 
methods were approved for distribu 
tion in the form of first draft pro- 
posals 

“In view of the importance of in- 
ternational trade in textiles to nearly 
every branch of the U.S. industry, 
the delegation recommends continued 
and increasing 
U.S. in the efforts of ISO to provide 
ce fined 
methods for use in international 
trade.” declared W. D. Appel, Tex 
National 


Standards, leader of the U.S. delega 


participation of the 


clearly terminology and 


tile Section, Bureau of 
tion 

The ISO committee has accepted 
in invitation to meet in New York 
in June 1952. In preparation for this 
meeting, a number of draft proposals 
as rapidly as 
distributed 


to the member countries before the 


are being completed 


possible so they can be 


June meeting 


Schwarz, Whitcomb Receive Awards 


In addition to the reports of the 
ition to the ISO/TC 


Bourne- 


American dele 
meeting at 
mouth, the October 
ASTM Committee D-13 featured pres- 
entation of the Harold DeWitt Smith 
Memorial Medal to Professor Edward 
R. Schwarz, head of the Textile Di- 


Massachusetts 


4 commilter 


meeting of 


vision. Institute of 


Technology. Professor Schwarz is 
credited with plac ing textile techno! 
ogy on an equal footing with other 
special divisions of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department. He has 
made outstanding contributions in re- 
search in textile microscopy, textile 
structural analysis and in mechanical 
ind electronic instrumentation. 
William Henry Whitcomb, secre 
tary of Committee D-13, was honored 
it the 


nounced that the 


meetin when it was an 
American Society 
for Testing Materials has conferred 
on him the ASTM Award of Merit 
Mr Whitcomb has served as secretary 
of the committee for 21 years. Prior 
to that time he served as chairman 
for two years. “His efficient handling 


of the secretarial work, the editing of 


the textile standards, and stimulation 
of activities in the committee have 
brought to the committee and to the 
ASTM an outstanding reputation for 
technical achievement in the textile 


field.” ASTM announced. 





e e Three American Standards 
in the field of pipe flanges and fit- 
tings, just approved by the American 
Standards Association, are: Ameri- 
can Standard Nonmetallic Gaskets for 
Pipe Flanges, B16.21-1951; American 
Standard Wrought 
Bronze Solder-Joint Fittings, B16.22- 
1951: and the American Standard 
Malleable-lron Screwed Fittings, 150 
Lb, B16.3-1951. 


For the first time, nonmetallic gas- 


Copper and 


kets can be manufactured and pur- 
chased according to American Stand- 
ard sizes. These gaskets, used in al- 
most every large industrial plant in 
the country, have always been manu- 
factured according to individual spec- 
ifiecations. Never before have manu- 
facturer and purchaser had an au- 
thoritative set of standard sizes to 
guide them in producing and buying 
this equipment. 

[he new American Standard for 
Nonmetallic Gaskets for Pipe Flanges 
covers types and sizes; material; di- 
mensions. and formulas for determin- 
of gaskets for 


flanged joints having plain, raised, 


ing the diameters 
male, female, and tongue and groove 
facings, 
ket for the desired type of flange ma- 
terial, pressure rating, and variety of 


Selection of the proper gas- 


flange is facilitated by presentation 
in chart form. This chart also con- 
tains a reference column listing exist- 
ing American Standards and stand- 
ards adopted by the Manufacturers 
Standardization Society of the Valve 
and Fittings Industry (MSS) for the 
various types of flanges covered in 

e new American Standard 

The wrought copper and bronze 
solder-joint fittings covered in Amer- 
ican Standard B16.22-1951 are used 
throughout industry for low pressure 
and low waler pipes. 
fittings 


made of wrought copper or wrought 


temperature 


This document applies to 
copper-alloy material having not less 
than 83 percent copper content. A 


table shows the pressure ratings for 


STANDARDIZATION 





solder used in joints of 50-50 tin- 
lead, 50-50 tin-antimony or 95-5 
lead-tin, and solders melting at or 
above 1100 F. 
ard water tubes ranging in size from 


Dimensions of stand- 


1g to 4 inches are presented in tabu- 
lar form. These dimensions cover 
the outside diameter and length of 
external connections, and the inside 
diameter and depth of internal con- 
nections, as well as the metal thick- 
ness and inside diameter of the fit- 
tings. Inspection tolerances on the 


major water tube dimensions and 
pipe thread sizes are given in a sep- 
arate chart. 

The new American Standard Mal- 
leable-lron Screwed Fittings is a re- 
1939 edition (Bl6c- 


1939). The standard was revised to 


vision of the 


include inspection tolerances on fit- 
ting dimensions, an amplified section 
on threading, and additional sizes in 
tables covering elbows and crosses 
(reducing sizes), tees (reducing 
sizes), couplings (straight and reduc- 
ing sizes), caps, and return bends. 
The 1951 edition gives dimensions 
of 90-degree elbows, tees, crosses, 
and 15-degree elbows (straight 
sizes); 90-degree elbows and crosses 
redue- 


(reducing sizes); _—itees 


ing sizes); 45-degree Y-branches 


(straight sizes); service or street tees 
and 90-degree and 45-degree elbows 
(straight sizes); couplings (straight 
and reducing sizes) ; caps: and close, 


medium, and open pattern return 
bends. This standard is a companion 
document to the recently approved 
Amercan Standard Malleable-lron 
Screwed Fittings. 300 Lb, B16.19- 
1951. 

A committee organized under ASA 
procedure and jointly sponsored by 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Manufacturers Stand- 
ardization Society of the Valve and 
Fittings Industry, and the Heating, 
Piping, and Air Conditioning Con- 
tractors National Association devel- 
oped these three standards. 


e e Curtis W. Pierce, member of 
the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Standards 
January 1947 to December 1949, died 
November 15. Mr Pierce had retired 


Association from 


in July as president of the Factory 


January, 1952 








Book Reviews 








Management of Industrial Inventory. 
By Benjamin Melnitsky. (John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N.Y. $4.25). 


(Reviewed by V. deP. Goubeau, Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Victor Divi 
sion} 

Stressing the importance of inventory 
management, Mr. Melnitsky mentions pro 
cedures of various companies rather than 
telling the reader how to control inven 
tories. The book contains much excellent 
meat and is impressive for its thought 
provoking subject matter. Industry gen 
erally has much to learn about the science 
of inventory control, the importance of 
which has only been realized fully by in 
dustrial management in recent years. This 
book should be reviewed by all manufac 
turing organizations. 

Standardization plays a most important 
part in inventory management. As Mr 
Melnitsky well points out, the amount of 
money tied up in inventory can be very 
seriously affected by lack of standardiza 
tion; by the same token, good progress in 
standardization almost always results in a 
lower inventory without affecting avail- 
ability for production. Standardization sim- 
plifies the problem of inventory control 
Savings accrue not only in avoidance of 
obsolescence, but space and personnel also 
are directly affected when proper attention 
is given to standardization 

I recommend Mr. Melnitsky’s book to 
anyone having any interest in materials, 
whether from the standpoint of design, 
procurement, or inventory control, 


The Grinding Wheel. By Kenneth B 
Lewis. (Prepared under the auspices of 
the Grinding Wheel Institute, Greendale, 
Mass. $3.50) 


“We like to think of this book as of the 
nature of an encyclopedia,” say the authors 
of the Foreword to this textbook of mod- 
ern grinding practice. The book has been 
prepared with the idea that it will give 
the reader a solid grounding in the fun- 
damentals of abrasive technology. Its 28 
chapters cover the subject from the early 
history of grinding and abrasive materials 
and how the wheel developed, to factors 
affecting wheel selection, different meth- 


+ 
ods and problems of grinding, ‘and costs 


involved. In covering this wide range, re- 
spects are paid to various American Siand 
ards in the field. The American Standard 
on Surface Roughness, Waviness, and Lay, 
B46.1-1947, is discussed in the chapter on 
“Evaluation of Surface Quality The 
American Standard Safety Code is referred 
to in relation to wheel speeds (merican 
Standard terminology for drills and other 
tools is mentioned. Of the six appendices 
one provides a table of recommendations 
on the abrasive, grain size, grade, and 
bond to use for. different types of work, 
materials, and operations. Another dis- 
cusses causes and correction of common 
grinding errors. A discussion to help un 
derstand and interpret the American Stand- 
ard Safety Code is presented in a third 
appendix. The American Standard Mark 
ings for Identifying Grinding Wheels and 
Other Bonded 
grinding ‘terms, and a list of books and 
pamphlets on grinding wheel operations 
make up the other three appendices 


Abrasives, a glossary of 


Production Forecasting, Planning, and 
Control. By E. H. MacNiece. (John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. $5.50) 


“The work of management ranges over 
the whole field of economic 
explains Robert Wood Johnson in his in 
troduction. “In this work, Mr. MacNiece 
sets forth the principles and outlines the 
practice of production management in in 
dustry, a field with which he has had close 
ontact and in which he has won distine- 


enterprise,” 


tion.” 
‘Forecasting 
complex and highly technical functions,” 
Mr Johnson points out. “In large com- 
panies, they require the skills of many men 
n several departments. Mr MacNiece dis 
cusses the relationships between these men 


ind their need for tolerance and under 


planning, and contro] are 


standing.” 

The 23 chapters cover such subjects as 
manufacturing planning; factory planning 
sales forecasting; procurement; scheduling 
reduction; cooperation with quality con 
planning, and 


trol; solving forecasting, 


problems and war production 


control 


forecasting, planning, and control 





Insurance Association. He was nomi- 
nated for ASA’s Board by the Fire 
Protection Group. He served as chair- 
man of the Survey Committee which 
analyzed ASA organization and op- 


erations. 


e @ Navy work on research and de- 
velopment in the field of acoustics-in- 
air will be reported in the terms 


and definitions given in the American 
Standard Acoustical 
Z24.1-1951. In a bureau directive 


with wide circulation, it is strongly 


Terminology, 


recommended that the standard terms 
be used, particularly in the writing 
of specifications “to insure a common 
language within the services and he 
tween the services and commercial 


and academic activities in this field.” 








To 
the Winner 





Ste essinatacs 


belong 
the 
Rewards of Victory! 


In a boat race, technique and timing—speed and staying power—deter- 


mine the final result. 


In the business race standards are the inside track to faster production, 
lower costs, larger profit margins. Interchangeability of parts, quality 


control, low costs, and safe operation are the determining factors. 
In our way of life, standards are Your responsibility. 


Today, 2200 companies are voluntarily taking responsibility for standards 
through the American Standards Association. There are still thousands 


of potential company members in the United States. 


Through the American Standards Association .. . your company protects 
its dollar investments through development of voluntary standards . . 

yeur company keeps in touch with standards as they develop . . . your 
company finds out how others are cutting costs and increasing production 
through standards . . . your company can use the largest collection of 
standards literature in the U.S... . your company can call on stand- 
ards experts for information needed to fill orders, submit bids, or help in 


plant operation . .. your company’s engineers exchange ideas with 








others in similar work in the Company Member Conference. 

The race for production is on. Only through your cooperation—your 
technique and timing—your speed and staying power—can it be won. 
Is the company next door a member of ASA? Check up! If not, you 
ean help ASA sell them. 


Write for information on Americas Standards Association 
how you can help to...... 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me information about the American Standards Association. 


Strengthen 
Name 
Your 
American Standards 


Association 








